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WORK  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  HIGH  COMMISSION  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

HE  International  High  Commission  which  met  in  Buenos 
Aires  for  the  purpose  of  creating  stronger  and  closer  financial 
and  commercial  relations  among  the  republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  perfected  the  following  permanent  organization : 

WiUiam  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  was 
elected  president  of  the  commission;  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore,  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  vice  president;  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary  general. 

Permanent  headquarters  of  the  commission  will  be  established  in 
Washington.  The  commission  is  composed  of  nine  members  from 
each  of  the  American  Republics,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
minister  of  finance  acting  as  chairman  of  the  respective  sections,  and 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  organization  was  regarded  by  the 
delegates  from  every  country  represented  at  the  conference  as  a 
distinct  step  toward  the  realization  of  a  greater  and  wider  Pan 
Americanism. 

According  to  advices  received  by  the  Pan  American  Union,  the 
delegates  to  the  conference  are  enthusiastic  over  the  important 
results  accomplished  and  the  bright  prospects  for  the  future.  The 
meeting  has  greatly  strengthened  Pan  American  progress  and  senti¬ 
ment.  Subjects  of  vital  concern  to  every  American  Republic  have 
been  considered  by  the  conference,  which  has  crystallized  its  con¬ 
clusions  in  resolutions  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  participating 
governments.  These  resolutions  reveal  the  obstacles  which  retard 
the  development  of  Pan  American  finance  and  trade,  and  point  out 
the  remedies. 

The  commission  adopted  resolutions  declaring  the  creation  of  an 
American  merchant  marine  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  Strong 
sentiment  developed  at  the  meeting  in  favor  of  cooperation  between 
the  leading  South  American  Governments  and  the  United  States  to 
secure  results.  Delegates  from  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  drew 
particular  attention  to  the  seriousness  of  the  transportation  problem. 
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Minister  of  Finance  Calogeras,  of  Brazil,  declared  that  Brazil  sti’ongly 
supports  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  solve  this  pressing  problem. 
Speakers  at  the  meeting  declared  that  Latin  America  looked  to  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  situation  and  the  belief  was  ex]>ressed  that 
full  development  of  inter-American  relations  was  imjiossihle  withoul 
an  ade([uate  American  merchant  marine. 

As  a  Pan  American  unit  of  money  of  account  the  conference  adojited 
the  franc  of  0.33437  gramme  gold  900  fine,  which  is  exactly  one-fiftli 
of  the  value  of  the  Ihiited  States  gold  dollar.  This  is  regarded  as  of 
fundamental  im])ortance,  because  it  creates  an  estahlislu'd  basis  which 
ultimately,  like  the  Latin  Union  of  Europe,  will  provide  inter¬ 
changeability  of  gold  coins  among  all  American  republics,  as  eacli 
country  becomes  prepared  to  establish  its  gold  circulation  unit. 
This  new  Pan  American  unit  was  recommended  by  the  c.onfcrence  for 
uniform  use  in  connection  with  custom  statistics. 

The  conference  urged  the  completion  of  an  intercontinental  railway 
S3*stem,  and  the  improvement  of  telegraph  and  cable  facilities  in  order 
to  bring  the  American  republics  into  the  closer  union  which  their 
community  of  interest  invites. 

Absolute  government  control  of  all  wireless  communication  was 
recommended  by  the  conference.  It  was  realized  that  a  most 
desirable  step  in  the  promotion  of  closer  financial  and  trade  relations 
was  the  creation  of  freer  and  cheaper  means  of  communication.  For 
this  reason  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  most  important  to  im])rove 
telegraph  and  cable  facilities. 

It  was  proposed  that  an  early  conference  of  wireless  experts 
be  held  at  Washington  and  that  all  countries  represented  at  the 
Buenos  Aires  meeting  take  steps  to  coordinate  the  development 
of  the  science  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

.\11  of  the  many  reservations  made  by  various  countries  in  the 
Hague  Convention  in  1912  in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  law  for  bills  of  exchange  were  unified  and  agreed  upon  at 
Buenos  Aires  with  one  exception.  Tliis  brings  the  proposed  uni¬ 
formity  of  law  regarding  bills  of  exchange  nearer  to  realization  than 
ever  before. 

Recommendations  for  clarifying  international  conventions  on 
trade-marks  and  copyrights  were  also  adopted  by  the  commission. 

The  commission  unanimously  approved  the  arbitration  plan  nego¬ 
tiated  between  business  men  of  the  United  States,  through  tin* 
instrumentality  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  Argentina,  and  recommended  similar  agreements  in  other 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Uruguay  gave  notice  of  its 
intention  to  sign  an  agreement  of  this  character  immediately,  and 
the  commission  suggested  the  study  of  arbitration  plans  between 
Governments  and  corporations  in  other  countries. 


L. 


Photo  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

HON.  ROBERT  LANSING 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  This  photograph  was  taken  at  the  end  of  March  of  this  year. 
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Tlu*  coniniissioii  unanimously  ap])r()vod  revision  of  laws  relating 
to  eommereial  travelers  and  samples  which  would  unify  and  reduce 
travelers’  taxes;  approved  a  system  of  tariff  statistics  based  on 
uniform  classification;  and  recommended  the  simplification  of  port 
charges  and  consular  fees. 

’Phe  conference  a])])roved  the  results  of  the  Postal  Congress  held 
in  Montevideo  in  1911,  and  urged  that  a  new  postal  conference 
bringing  in  countries  which  are  not  now  a  part  of  the  South  American 
Postal  Cnion  be  held.  It  was  recommended  that  postal  rates  be 
reduced. 

Th(‘  Argentine  Tiepublic  has  accorded  unusual  honors  to  Secretary 
McAdoo  and  the  other  members  of  the  United  States  delegation. 
’Phe  President  »)f  the  Republic  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honor,  and  a 
farewell  baiuiuet  was  given  to  the  visitors  at  which  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  matle  an  address.  Senator  Fletcher,  of  the  Ignited 
States  section,  was  chosen  by  all  the  delegates  to  the  conference  to 
make  the  response  to  the  minister  on  their  behalf. 


RESIGNATION  OF  SR.  DON  EDUARDO  SUAHEZ-MUJICA,  THE  CHILEAN 
AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the.  Governing  Board  a  letter  was  read  from 
the  Chilean  ambassador,  Sr.  Don  Eduardo  Suarez-Mujica,  announcing 
his  resignation  as  ambassador  and  the  conseiiuont  severance  of  his 
connection  with  the  Governing  Board.  The  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  as  chairman  ex  oflicio  of  the  board,  was  requested 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  those  present  to  duly  address  a  proper 
acknowledgment  of  the  letter  of  the  ambassador,  expressing  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  services  as  a  member  of  the  board  and  his  devotion  to 
the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  cause  of  Pan  American¬ 
ism,  together  with  sincere  n^ret  that  he  is  to  be  no  longer  a  member 
of  the  board. 

’Phe  Director  General  also  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  state  on  behalf  of  himself,  the  Assistant  Director,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  ofPice  their  regret  that  they  are  no 
longer  to  have  the  official  cooperation  and  advice  of  the  Chilean 
ambassador  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  this  organization. 
Sr.  Suarez-Mujica  always  took  the  keenest  interest  in  every  detail  of 
the  administration  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  was  over  ready  to 
give  counsel  to  the  Director  and  the  Assistant  Director  when  required. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  educational 
section  and  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  which  prepared  the 
resolution  providing  for  its  estabhshmont.  Wherever  he  may  now 
go  and  whatever  may  bo  his  activities,  it  is  hoped  by  the  executive 
officers  and  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  that  ho  will  still  maintain 
his  interest  in  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism. 
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IION.  HENRY  P.  FLETCHER,  THE  AMBASSADOR  TO  MEXICO. 

Tho  good  wishes  and  the  numerous  laudatory  notices  which  Hon. 
Henry  P.  Fletcher,  erstwhile  ambassador  of  tho  United  States  to 
Chile,  received  on  leaving  that  country  to  become  ambassador  to 
Mexico,  attest  amply  to  tho  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
accredited  nation  and  the  affection  he  had  gained  in  the  hearts  of 
both  private  and  official  life.  Ambassador  Fletcher  first  went  to 
(yhile  in  1909  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary, 
and  through  liis  engaging  personality,  tactfulness,  and  skillful 
diplomacy  soon  won  an  enviable  position.  In  1912,  when  starting 
on  a  leav(^  of  absence,  he  was  tendered  a  farewell  bamiuet  by  the 
then  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  remarks  delivered  on  that 
occasion  by  tho  various  speakers  indicated  in  no  uncertain  terms  the 
good  will  which  Mr.  Fletcher  had  brought  about  between  Chile  and 
the  United  States.  It  was  therefore  peculiarly  fitting  that  tho  serv¬ 
ices  of  Mr.  Fletcher  were  recognized  when  on  October  1,  1914,  ho  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  ambassador  with  the  elevation  of  tho  diplomatic 
mission  in  that  country.  That  tho  Chilean  Government  appreciated 
tho  honor  conferred  upon  Mr.  Fletcher  in  naming  him  as  tho  first 
ambassador  was  shown  in  the  many  courtesies  and  attentions  offered 
him  at  the  time.  Tlie  Union  Club  at  Santiago  honored  him  with  a 
special  hanciuet  and  tho  University  of  Chile  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  and  political  science.  Tho  desig¬ 
nation  of  ambassador  Fletcher  to  the  post  at  Mexico  is  regarded  as  a 
high  tribute  to  his  ability  and  service,  and  ho  carries  with  him  the 
sincerost  wishes  of  his  numerous  friends  in  tho  United  States  as  well 
as  in  Chile  for  a  continuance  of  his  splendid  work  and  for  a  most 
successful  mission  in  his  new  charge. 


RESIGNATION  OF  SR.  DON  F.  A.  PEZET,  PERUVIAN  MINISTER  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

The  resignation  of  Sr.  Don  F.  A.  Pezet  as  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plonpotentiary  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  consequent  severance  of  his  connection  with  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  became  effective  on  March  31, 
1916.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board,  held  March  28,  his  re¬ 
tirement  was  announced  and  became  the  occasion  for  many  expres¬ 
sions  of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  assembled. 
Among  others  who  spoke  feelingly  of  the  resignation  of  Minister  Pezet 
and  of  his  eminent  services  as  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  were  the  ambassadors  of  Brazil  and  of  C'liile 
and  the  ministers  of  Bolivia,  of  Uruguay,  and  of  Guatemala.  All 
expressed  their  sincere  regrets  at  this  severance  of  their  pleasant 
official  relations  with  their  distinguished  confrere  and  voiced  the  hope 


HON.  HENKY'  P.  FLETCHEK, 

Appointed  United  States  ambassador  to  Mexico. 

n'he  designation  of  Mr.  Fletcher  as  ambas.sador  to  Mexico  is  regarded  as  a  fitting  recognition  ol  his  diplo¬ 
matic  service  and  ability.  .\s  minister  to  Chile,  and  later  when  raised  to  the  rank  of  ambassador,  he 
continued  the  splendid  work  ol  bringing  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  closer  together  and  rendering 
their  interests  more  reciprocal.  Ambassador  Fletcher  entered  the  diplomatic  service  as  second  secretarv 
of  the  legation  at  Habana,  and  has  risen  to  his  present  position,  rank  by  rank,  through  piis  acknowl¬ 
edged  tact,  skill,  and  experience  in  diplomacy. 
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of  his  early  return.  Minister  Pezet  responded  in  an  eloquent  and 
touehing  manner  to  the  encomiums  and  kind  sentiments  expressed  by 
his  colleagues,  expressing  his  appreciation  of  their  past  cordial  rela- 
ti(*ns  and  of  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  he  had 
always  met,  pi'rsonally  as  well  as  ofhcially,  and  gave  assurances  that 
Ills  p(>rsonal  int('rest  in  Pan  American  affairs  would  always  continue. 

With  the  ndirement  of  Sr.  Pezet  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
Ainei’ican  Union  loses  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  memhers.  He  will 
t)(*  grc'atly  missed,  not  only  as  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board  and 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Washington,  hut  as  one  who  had  an  ex- 
(•(‘ptionally  large  circle  of  friends.  lie  was  almost  as  well  known, 
as  a  r('j)res('ntative  Latin  American  diplomat,  in  Ghicago,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  New  Orleans  as  in  the  National  Capital,  and  he  undoubtedly 
has  don(‘  a  great  work  in  making  Peru  favorably  known  throughout 
the  United  States  and  in  promoting  that  kind  of  practical  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism  which  develops  actual  friendship  and  mutual  knowdedge  among 
the  American  Repiddics. 


VISIT  OF  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  PERU,  BOLIVIA, 
CHILE,  AND  ARGENTINA. 

As  another  practical  step  in  the  program  of  Secretary  McAdoo  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Pan  American  Financial  Conference, 
a  committee  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  sailed  from  New  York 
on  April  15  for  Bolivia,  (dvile,  and  Peru  to  return  the  visit  of  the 
eminent  bankers  and  business  men  of  those  countries  who  attended 
the  conference. 

This  trip  is  being  made  in  response  to  a  resolution  inviting  bankers 
and  business  men  of  the  United  States  to  visit  the  Latin  American 
countries,  which  was  introduced  by  Sr.  Dr.  Pedro  Cosio,  chairman  of 
the  Uruguayan  delegation,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Pan 
American  Financial  Conference.  Secretary  McAdoo,  in  pursuance 
of  that  resolution,  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  the  return  visits, 
of  which  Mr.  James  A.  Farrell,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  is  chairman.  The  party  which  sailed  to-day  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  Mr.  Farrell’s  committee. 

A  similar  committee  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  committees  to  visit  Argentina  and  Brazil  sailed  from  New 
York  on  April  29.  Like  committees  will  be  formed  to  visit  the  other 
countries  of  Latin  America. 

The  committee  which  sailed  April  15  is  composed  of  the  following 
membei’s : 

().  M.  Clark,  president  Clark  &  Wilson  Lumber  Co.,  Linnton,  Oreg. 

A.  W.  McLellan,  president  Alden  Mills,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Ernest  11.  Wands,  of  the  American  International  Corporation,  New 
York  City. 
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Tho  itinorarv  of  tho  party  is  as  follows: 


Leave  New  York . April  15 

Arrive  llabana . April  19 

Leave  llabana . April  20 

Arrive  Colon . April  23 

Leave  Balboa . April  24 

Arrive  Guayacpiil . April  27 

Leave  Guayaqnil . April  27 

Call  Payta . April  28 

Call  Eton . April  28 

Call  Salaverry . April  30 

Arrive  Callao . May  J 

Leave  Callao . May  8 

Arrive  Mollendo . May  10 

Leave  Mollenclo . May  10 

Arrive  Arequipa . May  10 

Leave  Areqiii})a . May  12 

Arrive  Puno . May  12 

Leav'e  Puno . May  13 

Arrive  Guaqui . May  13 

Leave  Guaqni . May  13 

Arriv'e  La  Paz . May  13 

Leave  La  Paz . May  10 

Arrive  Antofaftasta . May  20 

I  .eave  A  ntofagast  a . : . May  22 

Arrive  Valparaiso . May  24 

Leave  V'alparaiso . May  26 

Arrive  Santiago . May  27 

Leave  Santiago . June  4 

Arrive  Buenos  Aires . June  6 

Leav'e  Buenos  Aires . June  8 

Arrive  and  leave  Montevideo . June  9 

Arrive  and  leave  Santos . June  12 

Arrive  and  leave  Rio  de  Janeiro . June  13 

Arrive  and  leave  Bahia . June  16 

Arrive  and  leave  Barbados . June  24 

Arrive  New  York . June  30 


Tlio  committee  will  make  a  special  study  of  economic  conditions 
on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  the  best  means  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  financial  and  commercial  relations  between  the  countries  visited 
and  the  United  States.  The  committee  will  give  especial  study  to 
financial,  banking,  credit,  and  general  business  conditions;  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities;  harbor  and  customs  regulations;  port  and  dock 
charges;  import  and  export  statistics  to  and  from  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  America;  the  availabihty  of  fuel,  including  coal,  oil,  and 
wood;  natural  resources  of  the  countries,  agricultural,  mineral,  and 
industrial;  the  effect  the  European  war  has  had  upon  the  shifting  of 
trade  from  Europe  to  the  United  States;  the  extent  of  land  and  irri¬ 
gation  projects  that  may  be  attractive  to  American  enterprises. 

The  members  of  tho  committee  upon  their  return  to  the  United 
States  will  make  a  report  to  Secretary  McAdoo  for  the  information 
of  the  International  High  Commission. 
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The  Argentine  committee,  composed  of  David  Beecroft,  editor  of 
the  Automobile  Motor  World  (New  York);  Owen  Gathright,  vice 
president  of  Harbison  &  Gathright,  Louisville,  Ky.;  and  J.  Ralph 
Pickell,  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Grain  Exchanges,  Chicago,  Ill., 
left  New  York  on  the  steamer  Vaubon  on  April  29.  The  itinerary 
includes  a  stop  at  Barbados  May  7;  Bahia,  Brazil,  May  13;  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  May  16;  Santos,  May  18;  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  May  21 ; 
and  thence  to  Buenos  Aires.  Returning,  the  party  will  leave  Buenos 
Aires  June  8  and,  stopping  en  route  at  Montevideo,  Santos,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  Barbados,  is  expected  to  reach  New  York 
June  30. 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  an  article  relating  to  the  Buenos 
Aires  conference  prepared  by  John  Barrett,  director  general  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  for  the  Nation’s  Business,  the  official  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Lmited  States: 

There  is  now  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  a  Pan  American  conference  of  immeasur¬ 
able  importance  to  Pan  American  relations.  U pon  its  outcome  may  depend  whether 
the  growth  of  Pan  American  commerce  and  Pan  American  interrelationship  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  to  be  rapid  and  sure  or  slow  and  uncertain.  In  many  respects  it  is  the  most 
important  Pan  American  meeting  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Never  before  in  any  Ameri¬ 
can  capital  has  there  been  such  a  representative  assembly  of  notable  leaders  of  com¬ 
merce  and  finance.  The  agreements  they  reach,  the  recommendations  they  make, 
and  the  resolutions  they  approve  shoidd  result  in  the  most  practical  steps  ever  taken 
to  advance  material  Pan  Americanism. 

Upon  the  adjournment,  however,  of  this  conference  will  come  a  critical  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  Governments  and  great  commercial  and  financial  interests  of  all  the 
Republics.  Unless  the  acts  of  the  conference  are  approved  by  such  interests  and 
then  ratified  and  made  effective  by  the  legislation  of  the  respective  governments 
participating,  the  achievement  of  the  desired  ends  and  purposes  of  the  conference 
will  be  long  delayed.  The  fatal  fact  connected  with  nearly  every  Pan  American 
conference  held  in  the  past  has  been  the  failure  of  the  participating  Governments  to 
ratify  the  resolutions  approved  by  the  delegates.  Let  all  good  Pan  Americans  hope 
that  inasmuch  as  not  only  the  United  States  is  represented  at  this  conference  by  its 
able  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  its  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  leading 
United  States  Senator,  and  a  group  of  its  most  influential  business  men  but  as  many 
of  the  other  Governments  are  correspondingly  represented  by  their  able  Ministers  of 
Finance  and  leaders  of  public  opinion,  that  all  of  the  American  Republics  will 
without  delay  put  into  national  law  or  international  treaties  such  recommendations 
as  the  delegates  of  this  great  conference  may  agree  to  present  to  their  respective 
Governments. 

The  Government,  the  people,  and  the  press  of  Argentina  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  interest  they  are  manifesting  in  this  conference  and  the  hospitality  they 
are  showing  to  the  delegates  of  all  the  countries. 


THE  BANDELIER  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

From  an  archaeological  and  ethnological  point  of  view  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  United  States  is  to  bo  found  in  that  vast 
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region  extending  from  tlie  States  of  I'tah  and  Colorado  on  the  north 
through  Xew  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico. 
It  is  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  are  to  he  found  tlie  ancient 
pueblos  and  ruins  of  the  cliff  and  communal  dwellings  of  the  aboriginal 
Americans.  I'nder  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  American  Archa;- 
ology,  of  Santa  Fe,  X.  Mex.,  numerous  excavations  and  extensive 
research  have  brought  to  light  much  valuable  information  relative 
to  the  mode  of  life,  culture,  and  development  of  these  prehistoric, 
races,  and  in  order  to  safeguard  and  jireserve  the  ruins  which  are  the 
source  of  such  information  certain  large  areas  have  been  set  aside  as 
national  reservations.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  reserva¬ 
tions  has  been  given  the  name  of  the  Bandelier  Xational  Monument, 
in  regard  to  which  President  Wilson  issued  his  proclamation  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1916,  the  preamble  and  first  paragraph  of  wliich  are  as 
follows; 

Whereas  certain  prehistoric  aboriginal  ruins  situated  upon  public  lands  of  the  Vnited 
States,  within  the  Santa  Fe  Xational  Forest,  in  the  State  of  Xew  Mexico,  are  of  unusual 
ethnological,  scientific,  and  educational  interest,  and  it  api)ears  that  the  i)ublic  inter¬ 
ests  would  be  promoted  by  reserving  these  relics  of  a  vanished  people,  with  as  much 
land  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  protection  thereof,  as  a  national  monument: 

Xow,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  WiLson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  ai)proved  June  8, 
entitled  “An  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities,’’  do  proclaim  that 
there  are  hereby  reserved  from  approj)riation  and  use  of  all  kinds  under  all  of  the 
public-land  laws,  subject  to  all  prior  valid  adverse  claims,  and  set  apart  as  a  national 
monument,  all  the  tracts  of  land,  in  the  State  of  Xew  Mexico,  shown  as  the  Bandelier 
Xational  Monument  on  the  diagram  forming  a  part  hereof. 

That  the  name  Bandolier  was  selected  for  this  national  monument 
is  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who  ranks  as  one  of  the 
greatest  American  scientists  and  one  whose  labors  were  truly  Pan 
American  in  scope.  It  was  only  a  portion  of  Adolph  Bandolier’s 
work,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Archapological  Institute  of  America, 
that  made  him  preeminentB'^  the  leading  authority  on  the  history  and 
ethnology  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  that  occupied  the  section  of  tlu^ 
United  States  above  referred  to.  Ho  published  several  important 
monographs  dealing  with  special  phases  of  the  work,  but  it  is  his 
“Final  Report  of  Investigations  Among  the  Indians  of  the  South¬ 
western  United  States,”  published  in  two  parts — the  latter  part  in 
1892 — that  embraces  practically  all  phases  of  his  work  and  is  to-day 
regarded  as  perhaps  the  most  authoritative  scientific  treatise  on  the 
subjects  dealt  with  that  is  extant. 

It  was  in  1892  that  the  groat  financier  and  philanthropist,  Henry 
Villard,  selected  Bandelier  to  head  an  expedition  into  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  Boh  via  for  the  purpose  of  making  archaeological  studies  and 
collecting  interesting  antiquities  in  the  “Land  of  the  Incas.”  During 
the  following  year,  while  he  was  still  engaged  in  his  researches, 
Bandolier’s  first  work  dealing  with  his  South  American  investigations 


Photo  by  Hnrrifl  Ewioff. 


SR.  DON  ENRIQUE  CUEVAS, 


Counselor  of  the  t'hllean  Embassy  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  is  now  charge  d’alliUres  of  that  country 
pending  the  appointment  of  an  ambassador  to  succeed  the  retiring  diplomat,  Sr.  Don  Eduardo 
Su&rez  Mujica.  Sr.  Cuevas  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  diplomatic  affairs.  He  served  as  first  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Chilean  Legation  in  London  lor  five  yearsjjand  was  delegate  to  the  Chilean  nitrate  com¬ 
mission  in  London.  After  his  service  in  London  he  was  appoint^  charge  d’affaires  In  Sweden, 
and  when  the  legation  in  the  United  States  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  embassv,  Sr.  Cuevas  was 
appointeii  counselor.  Sr.  Cuevas  has  also  been  governor  of  the  Province  of  Valdivia,  Chile. 
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appeared.  Its  title  was  “The  Gilded  Man  (El  Dorado),  and  Other 
Pictures  of  the  Spanish  Occupancy  of  America,”  and  it  is  in  this  work 
that  he  gives  the  results  of  his  careful  investigations  and  researches 
relative  to  the  origin  of  the  story  and  the  actual  location  of  the  fabled 
“Land  of  El  Dorado.”  He  remained  in  South  America  until  the 
latter  part  of  1896,  the  last  two  years  of  his  work  being  at  the  instance 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
of  New  York.  The  splendid  work  “The  Islands  of  Titicaca  and 
Koati,”  published  in  1910  by  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  was 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  works  on  South  American  antiquities. 
His  portrayal  of  the  character,  customs,  superstitions,  and  general 
life  of  the  Aymara  Indians  is  incomparable  as  an  ethnological  study, 
while  his  exhaustive  investigations  anent  the  civilization  of  the  Incas 
has  given  to  the  world  the  real  facts  instead  of  the  fanciful  pictures 
of  myth  and  tradition. 

Bandelier’s  work  was  therefore  truly  Pan  American,  and  it  is 
eminently  fitting  that  this  great  national  monument,  located  in  a 
region  whoso  history  is  intimately  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  and  occupation  of  Mexico  and  whose  ruins  antedate,  perhaps 
by  many  centuries,  the  Columbian  discovery  of  America,  should  be 
given  his  name.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  Madrid,  Spain,  March 
19,  1914,  Bandolier  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  voluminous 
work  which  was  to  have  been  his  magnum  opus,  a  “Documentary 
History  of  the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,”  the  first  volume 
of  which  was  not  quite  complete  when  his  final  illness  took  him  from 
his  labors.  He  and  his  wife  had  gone  to  .Spain  to  prosecute  their 
researches  in  the  ancient  archives  of  Seville,  where  are  to  be  found 
rare  and  original  documents  bearing  on  the  subject,  so  that  even  the 
last  days  of  Bandelier’s  life  were  spent  in  the  work  he  loved. 


A  NEW  AND  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  REVIEW. 

An  illustrated  monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  service  made  its  initial  appearance  with  the 
April  issue.  The  magazine  is  called  “Godoy’s  Diplomatic  and  Con¬ 
sular  Review”  and  is  edited  and  published  in  Washington  by  Senor 
Jose  Godoy,  the  well-known  diplomat  and  international  lawyer.  Sr. 
Godoy  represented  the  Government  of  Mexico  in  Washington  and 
was  later  the  minister  of  that  Republic  to  Cuba.  The  review  pre¬ 
sents  in  its  foreword  its  purposes  to  avoid  political  discussion,  and 
will  confine  its  news  to  the  doings  of  diplomats  and  consuls  of  all 
nations,  short  sketches  of  foreign  missions,  and  consulates  of  foreign 
nations  in  the  United  States.  Its  scope  will  be  broad,  as  commer¬ 
cial  and  diplomatic  notes  from  various  parts  of  the  world  are 
reviewed,  and  some  attention  is  given  to  book  notes. 


PUNTA  ARENAS— THE 

SOUTHERNMOST 

«  •  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0  0 


IT  was  on  a  bright,  coldly  crisp  Sunday  morning  early  in  April  that 
the  writer  obtained  his  first  view,  through  an  open  porthole,  of 
the  thriving  little  Chilean  city  on  the  far  away  Strait  of  Magellan. 
Punta  Arenas  (Sandy  Point),  the  metropolis  of  the  southern  tip 
of  South  America,  may  justly  claim  to  be  the  southernmost  city  in  the 
world,  for  the  only  permanent  town  that  is  nearer  to  the  South  Pole 
is  the  little  penal  settlement  of  Tshuaia,  whither  Argentina  sends 
some  of  her  more  desperate  criminals  for  safekeeping,  located  on 
Beagle  Channel  and  numbering  some  400  inhabitants,  prisoners 
included.  Punta  Arenas,  however,  is  really  a  city  of  13,000  or  more 
population,  and  is  about  as  liveh'  and  hustling  as  an}^  place  of  its 
size  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

To  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  its  history  a  trip  through  the  Strait 
of  Magellan  is  fraught  with  interest,  while  those  who  love  the  beauties 
of  rugged  nature  must  needs  be  charmed  with  the  wonderful  scenery 
of  this  narrow  passage  from  ocean  to  ocean.  "We  had  entered  the 
strait  on  the  morning  of  the  day  before  we  disembarked  at  Punta 
Arenas,  coming  from  the  Pacific  side,  and  the  following  paragraphs 
from  the  writer’s  notebook  may  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  natural 
beauties  of  this  famous  waterway. 

Steaming  close  to  the  grotesque  pinnacles  and  sharpened  rocks  of 
Desolation  Island,  outlined  just  now  against  a  leaden  sky,  we  saw, 
lying  immediately  northeast  and  on  our  other  side,  the  dreary  waste 
of  King  William  IV  Land.  As  we  proceeded  the  strait  began  to 
narrow,  and  by  the  time  we  glided  along  between  Santa  Ines  Island 
on  the  south  and  Cordova  Peninsula  on  the  north,  both  shores  seemed 
almost  within  pistol  shot.  And  then  began  a  series  of  slowly  shifting 
scenes  of  rugged  ice-capped  peaks,  of  blue-green  glaciers  sweeping 
down  from  mountain  heights,  their  opalescent  hues  changing  each 
instant  as  the  snowy  blanket  covering  them  lay  thinning  in  the 
warming  sun.  The  skies  had  cleared,  and  for  once  the  western  end 
of  this  famous  passage  was  to  be  traversed  in  fair  weather.  *  *  ♦ 

The  great  backbone  of  the  South  American  Continent,  the  longest 
and  highest  mountain  range  known  to  the  world,  is  broken  here  and 

>  By  Edward  Albes,  of  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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IX  THE  STRAIT  OF  MAGELLAN. 

“And  then  begm  a  series  of  slowly  shifting  scenes  of  rugged  ice-capped  peaks,  of  blue-green  glaciers  sweeping  down  from  moimtain 
heights,  their  opalescent  hues  changing  each  instant  as  the  snowy  blwket  covering  them  iay  thiiming  In  the  warming  sun.” 
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the  sea  has  filled  the  narrow,  tortuous  vale  between  its  separated 
peaks.  Great  bluffs  of  brown  and  gray,  topped  by  crags  of  glittering 
ice  and  snow,  hang  over  the  water’s  edge,  while  here  and  there  a 
valley  forms  the  bed  of  glaciers,  those  solid  rivers  which  bear  their 
slow,  resistless  way  to  the  lapping  waves,  there  to  be  broken  off  when 
the  Storm  King  lashes  the  waters  into  fury,  and  thus  arc  added  great 
blocks  of  floating  ice  to  the  picturesqueness  as  well  as  to  the  dangers 
of  the  way. 

Between  the  shifting  clouds  the  sun  burst  through  and  gave  us 
pictures  of  light  and  shade,  of  shimmering  snow  on  distant  peaks,  of 
vegetation  of  light  green  where  the  bright  rays  flashed  and  darker 
olive  tints  where  shadows  fell.  For  miles  the  strait  was  calm  and 
mirrored  the  cloud-flecked  skies  as  would  a  polished  looking-glass, 
while  circling  around  the  slow-moving  ship  the  snowy  gulls  and 
albatross  lent  beauty  to  the  scene. 

Picturesque  almost  beyond  compare  in  fair  weather  and  in  its 
brief  summer  season,  in  winter  its  sudden  storms,  its  treacherous 
currents,  and  the  icy  blasts  that  almost  constantly  swoop  up  from  the 
Antarctic  regions,  have  made  it  a  dreaded  passageway  for  sailing 
vessels  ever  since  Magellan’s  dauntless  courage  and  indomitable  will 
gave  knowledge  of  it  to  the  world.  A  brief  historic  retrospect  may 
serve  to  refresh  the  reader’s  recollection  in  regard  to  the  great  navi¬ 
gator’s  most  daring  feat  and  remind  him  of  the  dark  story  of  the 
strait  and  of  how  the  city  of  Punta  Arenas  came  to  be. 

Fernando  de  Magalhaes  (miscalled  Magellan  by  those  who  speak 
English)  was  Portuguese  by  birth,  but  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Spanish  Crown  when  he  left  Seville,  on  August  10, 1519,  with  his  small 
fleet  of  vessels,  to  find  a  way  around  the  world.  Five  little  ships 
there  were — the  largest,  the  Trinidad,  of  130  tons  and  62  men,  the 
smallest,  the  Santiago,  boasting  of  but  60  tons  and  30  men.  And 
with  these  he  set  out  to  keep  his  promise  to  his  King  to  find  a  passage 
to  the  Far  East. 

The  winter  was  spent  at  Port  St.  Julian,  where  cold  and  hunger 
played  havoc  with  his  crews.  Even  the  hides  on  the  ships’  yards 
were  eaten  to  keep  from  starvation,  and  mutiny  was  overcome  by  the 
hanging  of  one  of  the  ringleaders,  while  one  of  the  ships  deserted  and 
returned  to  Spain.  Magellan’s  iron  resolution  was  not  shaken,  how¬ 
ever,  and  on  October  21,  1520,  he  discovered  the  jutting  point  which 
he  named  Cape  Virgins  and  entered  the  eastern  end  of  the  strait. 

In  the  face  of  the  icy  blasts  from  the  Antarctic  regions,  half  starved, 
and  with  almost  incredible  hardship  and  toil,  the  expedition  felt  its 
way  along,  and  finally,  on  November  27,  emerged  into  the  Pacific. 
Thus  was  blazed  not  only  the  pathway  to  the  East,  but  the  subse¬ 
quent  circumnavigation  of  the  earth  gave  final  proof  that  it  was 
round  and  much  greater  in  circumference  than  the  geographers  of 


Courtesy  of  Outing  Magazine. 

VIEWS  OF  rUNTA  ARENAS,  CHILE. 


Top;  The  city  ami  harbor  of  I’unta  Arenas  viewed  from  the  deek  of  a  vessel  anchored  out  in  tlie  l)ay.  Bottom: 
I  Scene  of  t'lie  water  front  wlien  one  of  tlie  cold  blasts  from  the  Antarctic  regions  lashes  tlie  waters  of  the  Strait 


IN  THE  IIAUBOU  OF  PUNTA  AKENAS. 

Showing  one  of  the  modem  piers  where  freight  and  passengers  are  landed  in  the  “southernmost  city  of  the  world.’ 
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the  time  had  oven  dreamed.  Magellan  himself,  as  is  well  known, 
came  to  his  death  in  an  encounter  with  the  natives  of  one  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  never  reached  his  native  shores  to  reap  the 
reward  for  his  successful  enterprise.  Only  one  of  the  little  vessels, 
the  Vittoria,  succeeded  in  returning  to  Spain  with  but  31  men  of 
the  daring  expedition  left. 

After  Magellan’s  discovery  of  the  waterway,  numerous  other  bold 
explorei-s  dared  its  dangers,  invariably  at  the  expense  of  ships  and 
human  lives,  Garcia  Jofre  de  Loyosa  succeeded  in  passing  through 
in  1526,  losing  one  of  his  ships,  the  Santi  Spiritas,  and  many  of  his 
men.  Some  of  the  expeditions  failed  to  get  even  as  far  as  Cape  Virgins, 
and  because  of  the  numerous  disasters  the  Spaniards  finally  aban¬ 
doned  the  route  almost  altogether,  xmtil  a  certain  bold  Englishman, 
one  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1578  passed  through  the  strait  and  up  the 
coast  as  far  as  California,  and  thence  plowed  a  new  furrow  in  the  seas 
around  the  world.  It  was  this  particular  feat  which  really  was 
responsible  for  the  founding  of  a  settlement  on  the  dreaded  strait. 

“Peru  was  at  peace,  when  for  our  sins  some  English  pirates  pressed 
through  the  Strait  of  the  Mother  of  God,  formerly  called  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  into  the  South  Sea,  under  the  command  of  Francisco  Drac, 
a  native  of  Plymouth,  a  man  of  low  condition,  but  a  skillful  seaman 
and  a  valiant  pirate,”  is  the  way  the  old  Spanish  chronicler  puts  it. 
Wherefores  Spain,  in  order  to  protect  her  rich  ports  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  South  America  from  the  depredations  of  this  marauding 
“Drac”  and  similar  piratically  inclined  gentry,  determined  to  found 
a  settlement,  which  at  the  same  time  would  serve  as  a  protecting 
fortress,  at  some  convenient  point  on  the  strait.  An  expedition  was 
fitted  out,  and  under  the  leadership  of  the  famous  navigator,  Pedro 
Sarmiento,  the  colony  was  established  not  far  from  the  present  site 
of  Punta  Arenas.  Its  career,  however,  was  but  short-lived,  for  hostile 
Indians,  cold,  and  starvation  soon  wiped  it  out  of  existence,  and  the 
shores  of  the  strait  again  became  uninhabited  by  civilized  men,  and 
thus  remained  for  many  years. 

In  1598  the  Dutch  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  one  Sebald  de  Wert 
spent  some  nine  months  in  attempting  to  get  through  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  but  failed.  By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Fuegian  Archipelago  became  the  refuge  of  various  and 
sundry  gentlemen  of  fortune  known  as  buccaneers,  and  thus  was 
added  another  element  to  the  dangers  of  this  waterway.  It  was  not 
until  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  English  expe¬ 
dition,  sailing  in  the  Adventure  and  the  famed  Beagle,  explored  the 
Fuegian  iWchipelago  and  partially  mapped  and  charted  the  passages 
of  the  strait.  Among  the  other  English  names  given  to  various 
mountains,  channels,  and  topographical  points.  Mount  Darwin  here 


THE  BUSY  WHARVES  OF  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Showing  freight  colIected|;on  the  wharf  and  awaiting  tran.sportation  to  the  city.  The  foreign  commerce  of  I’unta  Arenas  amounts 

to  nearly  112,000,000  aimually. 


Courtesy  of  "  The  South  Ainerlean.” 

SCENES  IN  I'UNTA  ARENAS,  CHILE. 

Main  picture:  A  summer  holiday  in  Punta  Arenas  during  the  month  of  January.  Oval  insert:  The  same  plaza  covered  with  snow  in  Juiy. 
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perpetuates  tlie  name  of  the  great  author  of  “The  Origin  of  Species,” 
who  was  a  member  of  the  expedition. 

It  was  not  until  1843  that  the  idea  of  establishing  a  permanent  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  strait  was  again  revived.  In  that  year  the  Republic 
of  Chile  started  a  penal  colony  not  far  from  the  present  location  of 
Punta  Arenas.  In  1851  the  prisoners  mutinied,  killed  the  governor, 
the  chaplain,  guards,  and  many  foreigners,  and  burned  the  town  to 
the  ground,  A  few  months  later,  however,  the  leader  was  captured 
by  the  Chilean  authorities  and  shot,  and  the  rebellion  was  quelled. 
At  that  time  the  town  boasted  of  a  population  of  about  700.  It  was 
rebuilt  on  its  present  site,  and  since  then  has  made  steady  and  sur¬ 
prising  progress. 

We  anchored  in  the  little  bay  on  which  the  city  lies  a  little  after 
nightfall,  and  the  writer  was  surprised  to  see  the  hundreds  of  points 
of  illumination  which  flashed  out  from  the  shore  and  proclaimed  the 
presence  of  an  electrically  lighted  city.  It  was  not  until  the  following 
morning,  however,  that  the  well-built  houses  and  broad  streets  came 
into  plain  view.  The  land  slopes  gently  down  toward  the  water’s 
edge,  and  the  bay  is  too  shallow  to  permit  the  close  approach  of  large 
steamers.  Three  well-constructed  jetties  extend  out  into  the  bay, 
and  it  was  on  one  of  these  that  our  small  boats  landed  us. 

In  contrast  to  many  of  the  older  Latin  American  cities,  Punta 
Arenas  can  boast  of  its  fine  wide  streets,  laid  off  parallel  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  water  front.  The  business  section  of  the  town,  along 
Calle  Roca  and  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  has  solid  and  substantial  struc¬ 
tures,  some  of  which,  like  the  Municipal  Building  and  the  Anglo- 
South  American  Bank,  would  grace  many  a  larger  city.  The  Plaza 
de  Gobernacion,  facing  which  arc  some  of  the  best  buildings  in  the 
city,  among  them  a  fine  Catholic  church,  is  a  well  laid  out  little  park, 
whose  green  setting  and  bright  flowers  lent  added  attraction  to  the 
place.  A  short  distance  from  it  stands  the  most  palatial  and  ornate 
private  residence  in  southern  Chile — the  home  of  Senora  Sara  Braun 
do  Valenzuela,  a  very  wealthy  lady,  whose  fortune,  we  were  told, 
was  originally  made  in  the  sheep  industry. 

It  is  this  industry,  by  the  way,  which  largely  accounts  for  the 
wealth  and  remarkable  jirogress  of  Punta  Arenas.  The  cold  climate 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  strait  region  generally  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  sheeji  raising.  In  order  to  protect  them  from  the  rigors 
of  the  low  temperatures  nature  provides  the  sheep  with  unusually 
thick  and  heavy  coats  of  wool,  the  quality  of  which  is  such  that  it 
commands  good  prices  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  Its  special  qualities 
are  that  it  washes  very  white  and  will  take  the  most  delicate  dyes 
exceptionally  well.  Thus  Pmita  Arenas  has  become  one  of  the  great 
wool-exporting  ports  of  the  world,  something  over  20,000,000  pounds 
being  exported  annually. 
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It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  at  least  2,000,000  sheep  in  the 
territory  of  Magallanes  alone,  whereas  only  35  years  ago  there  were 
but  185  head  all  told.  Certain  breeds  of  cattle  also  seem  to  thrive  in 
this  section,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  30,000  head  in  the 
territory. 

The  magnitude  of  the  live-stock  industry  may  he  surmised  when 
it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  American  Consul,  that  one  large 
company,  capitalized  at  $7,300,000,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  owned 
737,453  hectares  of  land  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres),  on  which  they 
maintained  no  less  than  1,253,000  sheep,  25,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
9,183  horses.  For  the  year  1911  the  wool  production  of  this  company 
alone  amounted  to  nearly  9,500,000  pounds,  1,190,683  of  its  sheep 
having  been  shorn,  yielding  an  average  of  7.91  pounds  of  wool  per 
animal. 

As  a  result  of  the  live-stock  industry  numerous  factories  for  the 
local  preparation  and  handling  of  its  products  have  been  established. 
Among  these  are  refrigerating,  canning,  trying,  beef-extracting, 
fellmongering,  sausage  casing,  and  pickling  plants.  There  are  two 
modern  refrigerating  establishments,  the  combined  output  of  which 
amounts  to  nearly  400,000  frozen  animals  annually.  The  try  works 
connected  with  these  two  plants  market  over  750,000  pounds  of  tallow 
annually,  while  six  other  trying  plants  have  about  an  equal  output. 

During  the  year  1912  (the  year  of  the  writer’s  visit)  the  statistics  of 
the  port  of  Punta  Arenas  showed  that  the  following  animal  products 
were  exported:  Wool,  20,563,833  pounds;  raw  sheepskins,  1,656,465 
pounds;  shorn  and  salted  sheepskms,  659,182  pounds;  cattle  hides, 
1,141,111  pounds;  all  of  Chilean  production.  In  addition,  8,844,332 
pounds  of  wool  and  291,198  sheepskins  of  Argentine  production  were 
transshipped  at  this  port  for  export  to  Europe. 

Another  quite  important  industry  of  the  strait  region  is  that  of 
whaling.  During  the  season  closing  April,  1913,  the  catch  of  one 
company  amounted  to  over  400  whales,  and  2,000  tons  of  whale  oil, 
valued  at  $214,000,  were  shipped  to  England.  Considerable  revenue 
is  also  derived  from  sealing  and  the  hunting  of  other  fur-producing 
animals,  while  lumber,  the  product  of  several  modern  sawmills  in 
Punta  Arenas,  is  also  becoming  an  important  export. 

Among  the  leading  imports  of  Punta  Arenas  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  Wines,  liquors,  etc.,  valued  at  over  $800,000;  textiles  to 
the  value  of  $700,000;  vegetable  products,  over  $560,000;  animal 
products,  $450,000;  iron,  steel,  and  other  mineral  products,  $440,000; 
chemicals,  drugs,  etc.,  $285,000;  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  $240,000. 
The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  port  amounts  annually  to  about 
$11,000,000,  of  which  a  little  less  than  $4,000,000  represents  the 
Chilean  imports  and  something  over  $5,000,000  the  exports,  while 
the  imports  and  exports  of  Argentine  goods  transshipped  amount  to 
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STREET  SCENE  IN  I’UNTA  ARENAS,  CHILE. 

To  people  livinc  in  the  north  temperate  zone  “going  south”  means  getting  into  a  warmer  climate.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  people  living  in  I’unta  Arenas  “going  north”  has  that  significance.  In  July  the  streets 
of  the  “southernmost  city  of  the  worid  ”  are  usually  covered  with  snow,  as  shown  in  the  aftove  picture, 
while  January  is  generally  the  warmest  month  of  the  year. 


THE  BULLETIN’S  SOUTHERNMOST  AGENCY. 


The  Bulletin,  with  all  due  modesty,  may  say  that  it  reaches  some  very  remote  sections  of  the  world.  The 
above  reproduction  of  a  photograph  shows  that  its  wide-aw'ake  agent  at  I’unta  Arenas  is  not  averse  to 
letting  the  public  know  just  where  the  Bulletin  may  be  obtained  in  this  metropolis  ol  the  “  far  south.” 
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nearly  $2,000,000.  For  a  city  of  13,000  inhabitants  this  is  a  remark¬ 
able  showing.  According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  governor  of  the 
territory  of  Magallanes  the  exports  of  the  entire  territory  for  the  year 
preceding  September,  1915,  were  valued  at  about  $13,600,000. 

That  the  people  of  Punt  a  Arenas  are  prosperous  may  be  sunnised 
when  it  is  stated  that  in  the  official  report  of  the  governor  it  is  shown 
that  in  the  savings  departments  of  the  three  banks  of  the  city  there 
are  2,804  accounts  that  reach  1,000  pesos;  824  accounts  from  1,000 
to  5,000  pesos;  and  221  accounts  from  5,000  to  10,000  pesos  (peso, 
paper,  equals  about  16  cents  United  States  currency).  It  is  further¬ 
more  stated  that  the  credit  information  book  reveals  the  fact  that 
there  are  79  fortunes  of  more  than  $100,000;  64  fortunes  of  more  than 
$200,000;  and  31  of  more  than  $400,000,  while  there  are  several  that 
are  estimated  at  from  $1,000,000  to  $5,000,000. 

For  the  accommodation  of  travelers  Punta  Arenas  has  three 
hotels — the  Royal,  with  62  rooms;  the  Kosmos,  with  30  rooms;  and 
the  Hotel  de  France,  with  22  rooms.  Rates,  including  meals,  range 
from  $2.50  to  $4.50  per  day,  with  material  reductions  for  board  by 
the  month. 

The  importance  of  Punta  Arenas  as  a  port  is  shown  by  the  shipping 
statistics,  which  state  that  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the 
port  in  1912  was  683,  of  which  22  were  war  vessels  and  661  merchant 
vessels,  the  latter  class  having  an  aggregate  net  tonnage  of  1,489,756. 
Of  the  merchant  vessels  433  were  steamers  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
and  210  in  coastwise  trade,  while  there  were  18  sailing  vessels  engaged 
in  foreign  trade. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  progress  of  the  territory  of  Magal¬ 
lanes  and  its  wide-awake  capital  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  con¬ 
tinued  development  of  the  live-stock  industry  and  allied  activities 
connected  therewith.  The  remarkable  growth  of  Punta  Arenas  in 
population  and  wealth  during  the  last  few  years  is  an  indication  of 
what  the  future  holds  in  store.  The  demand  for  food  products,  wool, 
hides,  and  all  the  materials  that  go  to  feed  and  clothe  the  civilized 
world  is  constantly  increasing.  T^arge  areas  suited  to  cattle  and  sheep 
raising  still  remain  to  be  exploited  in  the  strait  region,  and  that  the 
wealth  and  energy  of  the  people  of  that  section  will  not  fail  to  de¬ 
velop  these  resources  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  Wherefore  it  is  safe 
to  predict  a  bright  future  of  progress  and  prosperity  for  the  “south¬ 
ernmost  city  of  the  world.” 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  OF  TO- 
DAY-NICARAGUA  /. 


ON  April  11,  1916,  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 
ratified  a  convention  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  that 
country  and  the  United  States,  and  which  two  months 
prior  had  been  ratified  by  tlie  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Soon  this  treaty  will  be  proclaimed  by  the  Presidents  of 
the  two  contracting  nations  and  its  terms  wiU  become  effective. 
The  treaty  in  question  grants  to  the  United  States  the  exclusive 
proprietary  rights  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  by  a  Nicaraguan  route,  the  lease  of  certain  islands, 
and  the  right  to  establish  a  naval  base  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  In 
return  for  these  important  concessions  the  United  States  is  to  pay 
to  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  tiie  sum  of  .S3,000,000. 

The  ratification  of  this  treaty  marks  a  new  milestone  in  the  history 
of  Nicaragua,  and  is  hailed  with  much  satisfaction  not  alone  by  that 
country,  but  by  its  many  friends  who  have  always  viewed  it  in  the 
hopeful  and  optimistic  spirit  of  to-morrow — the  land  of  great  jiromise 
when  once  it  can  enjoy  a  new  start  on  its  journey  of  progress.  By 
the  terms  of  tlie  convention  this  sum  is  to  be  applied  by  Nicaragua 
upon  its  indebtedness  or  other  public  purposes  for  the  advancement 
of  its  welfare.  And  now  that  country  can  in  a  measure  commence 
to  carry  into  execution  that  plan  of  improvement  and  development 
which  should  enable  it  to  attain  a  position  of  importance  commen¬ 
surate  ^vith  its  vast  territory  and  remarkable  resources. 

In  order  to  properly  appreciate  present-day  conditions  in  that  land 
you  must  know  something  of  its  past  history;  of  its  earnest  efforts, 
despite  frequent  interruptions,  to  enjoy  a  natural  and  normal  devel¬ 
opment  along  political,  social,  and  economic  lines;  you  must  make 
sympathetic  allowance  for  the  many  years  of  unrest  which  it  has 
endured;  and  then  you  will  understand  why  it  is  that  the  passage 
of  this  convention  has  raised  the  anxiety  of  a  nation  which  is  enjoying 
a  period  of  peace  and  quiet,  and,  in  its  endeavor  to  march  onward 
needed  just  some  such  material  assistance  as  this  to  enable  it  to 
secure  a  new  lease  on  national  welfare. 

Nicaragua  is  a  country  bountifully  blessed  with  nature’s  gifts. 
Writers  have  called  it  “The  Beautiful.”  In  colonial  times  its  cities 
were  referred  to  as  the  “fairest -jewels  of  the  Spanish  Crown.”  And 
now  that  the  fates  are  again  smiling  kindly  upon  it  there  is  every 
reason  to  look  forward  to  the  time  in  the  not  too  distant  future  when 
it  will  again  shine  forth  as  one  of  the  jewels  of  Central  America.  The 

>  By  Harry  O.  Sandberg,  of  Pan  American  Union  stall. 
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THE  DOCKS  AT  CORINTO,  NICARAGUA, 


NATIONAL  PALACE,  MANAGUA,  NICARAGUA. 

This  palace  was  formerly  used  as  a  convent,  but  is  now  the  President’s  headquarters  and  legislative  hall. 
The  building  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  constructed  of  its  kind  in  Central  America. 


Photo  by  William  V.  Alford. 

MOUNT  MOMOTOMRO,  NICARAGUA. 


Photo  by  Alford. 
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country  ■with  all  its  natural  attributes  is  there  a'waiting  the  magic 
touch  which  shall  transform  its  vast  potential  resources  into  produc¬ 
tive  wealth.  Its  people  are  ready  and  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  those  who  wiU  come  to  its  shores  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  or 
of  converting  its  broad  plateaus  and  fertile  valleys,  its  immense 
forests  and  richly-laden  mines  into  profitable  enterprises.  Of  course, 
it  wall  require  capital,  and  perhaps  capital  on  a  large  scale,  but  the 
attractive  character  of  that  country,  its  favorable  geographic  posi¬ 
tion,  and  its  natural  physical  qualities,  combine  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  desirable  countries  for  profitable  development.  Although 
agriculture  represents  at  present  its  most  prolific  source  of  revenue, 
in  truth  this  phase  of  development  has  not  yet  really  commenced, 
W'hile  the  mineral  wealth  has  just  barely  been  touched. 

Of  the  five  Central  American  countries  Nicaragua  is  the  largest 
territorially,  with  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles,  about  the  size  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  600,000,  and 
the  country  conducts  an  annual  foreign  commerce  varying  from  seven 
to  thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  just  beginning  to  resume  its 
normal  trading  capacity  when  the  sudden  upheavals  caused  by  the 
European  W'ar  gave  it  a  setback.  There  is,  how'ever,  one  feature  of 
the  commercial  life  of  Nicaragua  that  is  especially  notew'orthy  and 
affords  an  encouraging  expression  of  the  activity  of  the  people.  It 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  commerce  of  the  country  there  are  engaged  a 
large  number  of  native  Nicaraguans,  and  this  is  equally  true  in  the 
agricultural  and  mining  pursuits.  They  owm  and  operate  land,  engage 
in  retail  trade,  and  display  a  solid  and  substantial  energy  that  is  the 
best  guarantee  for  the  future  of  the  country. 

Like  some  of  its  sister  countries  Nicaragua  boasts  of  t'wo  coast 
lines,  one  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific.  On  account 
of  the  lack  of  direct  and  easy  communication  between  the  twm  shores, 
the  eastern  and  the  western  sections  of  the  country  have  had  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  development  so  that  the  character  of  the  towms  and  popu¬ 
lations  of  the  one  coast  differs  materially  from  those  on  the  other. 
About  75  per  cent  of  tbe  entire  population  live  on  the  Pacific  side, 
and  the  majority  of  this  number  are  centered  around  the  capital 
and  the  adjacent  cities  as  Leon,  Masaya,  Granada,  and  Rivas.  But 
though  the  Atlantic  coast  does  not  stand  out  especially  strong  in 
point  of  population,  it  is  of  great  importance  commercially.  On  this 
coast  are  the  seaports  of  Bluefields,  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  Las  Perlas, 
and  San  Juan  del  Norte,  popularly  knowm  as  Greytowm.  A  regular 
weekly  steamship  service  operates  betw'een  New  Orleans  and  Blue- 
fields,  the  principal  port,  and  local  steamers  supply  communication 
between  the  various  other  points.  The  city  of  Bluefields  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  say  5,000  and  through  its  port  pass  the  shipments  of 
bananas,  mahogany,  rubber,  gold,  silver,  and  to  some  extent  hides 
and  coconuts.  Practically  the  entire  export  trade  of  eastern  Nicara- 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  LEON,  NICARAGUA. 


This  splendid  edifloe,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  ?'>,000,000,  was  completed  in  1743.  Its  architecturiil  features  are  similar  to  those  of  the  celebrated 
Cathedral  of  .‘teville,  Spain.  It  was  in  this  cathedral  that  were  celebrated  the  funeral  rites  of  the  lamented  Nicaraguan  poet,  Rui)en 
Dario,  with  all  the  impressive  ceremonies  of  the  church.  The  Bishop  of  Leon,  MonseSor  Pereira,  pronounced  the  principal  eulogy  diuing 
the  obsequies,  and  the  body  now  rests  in  this  sacred  temple. 
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gua  is  carried  on  with  the  United  States.  It  wdll  be  recalled  the 
banana  industry  is  the  chief  product  and  nearly  200,000  acres  of  land 
are  given  over  to  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit.  The  tw'o  to  two  and  a 
half  biUion  of  bunches  that  are  sent  out  annually  find  their  W'ay  to 
North  American  markets,  and  as  a  result  of  this  close  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  the  United  States  this  coast  w  as  affected  but  little  by  the 
general  depression  that  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 
In  fact,  the  products  upon  the  exportation  of  which  the  prosperity  of 
the  Atlantic  section  depends  did  not  show  a  decrease  in  the  aggregate 
either  in  quantity  or  in  value,  and  the  exports  increased  several  per 
cent  due  to  the  revival  in  the  mahogany  industry. 

As  already  suggested,  the  eastern  section  is  separated  from  the 
western  not  only  by  huge  chains  of  mountains,  plains,  and  forests, 
but  by  tradition  and  customs.  When,  however,  the  nation  shall 
find  it  possible  to  construct  the  railroad  connecting  both  shores,  for 
which  several  routes  have  been  proposed,  there  should  follow  a  fusion 
of  interests  and  benefits  that  will  make  for  the  fullest  development  of 
the  entire  country. 

But  the  Nicaragua  of  historic  fame  and  tradition  is  that  section 
which  borders  on  the  Pacific.  Here  it  is  that  you  see  the  real  beauties 
of  the  country;  where  you  find  the  real  Nicaraguan  population,  enjoy 
their  charming  hospitality,  delight  in  their  customs,  and  appreciate 
the  public  institutions  that  strive  for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
Here,  too,  you  experience  the  range  and  variety  of  climate  from  the 
tropical  warmth  of  the  coastal  towns  to  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the 
higher  interiors. 

Because  of  its  inaccessibility  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  trip 
to  Managua  is  most  conveniently  made  from  Corinto,  the  principal 
port  on  the  Pacific.  On  this  coast  there  is  also  the  port  of  San  Juan 
del  Sur,  an  outlet  for  the  Department  of  Rivas.  Steamships  that  ply 
between  San  Francisco  and  Panama  make  Corinto  a  regular  port  of 
call,  but  only  stop  at  San  Juan  del  Sur  when  conditions  warrant;  but 
between  these  two  points  pass  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
commerce. 

At  Corinto  your  vessel  docks  alongside  a  splendid  wharf,  and  as 
you  descend  the  gangplank  you  meet  a  goodly  number  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  who  eagerly  look  forward  to  boat  days  for  activity  and  excite¬ 
ment.  Men  and  women  crowd  the  wharf  with  gay-colored  birds, 
brilliantly  plumaged  macaws,  verdant  parrots  and  parrakeets,  tiger 
and  puma  skins,  Panama  hats,  offering  them  for  sale,  and  there  are 
lively  scenes  along  the  dock  throughout  the  stay  of  the  ship.  Corinto 
itself  is  a  pretty  port.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  dotted  with 
green  islands  and  the  shores  lined  with  tall  graceful  palms.  The 
streets  are  clean  and  well  laid  out.  Trees  and  flowers  bloom  every¬ 
where,  the  wooden-framed  buildings  are  tidily  kept,  while  the  many 
well-stocked  shops  bespeak  the  commercial  importance  of  this  place. 


The  home  of  the  Rresit  American  poet,  Uuben  Dario,  in  I,eon,  Nicaragua,  where  he  died  Fel)ruary  7, 
l)ecame  the  center  to  which  were  drawn  many  hundreds  of  nis  sorrowing  friends  and  admirers  while  his 
remains  lay  in  state.  T'he  entire  populationof  thecity  ,as  well  as  many  people  from  neighboring  localities, 
filed  by  the  casket  in  mournful  silence  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  body,  which  was  guarded  by  a  special 
detail  of  the  alumni  of  the  University  of  I.eon  and  ol  the  Military  Academy  of  Nicaragua. 


Courtesy  of  Centro  America. 


FUNERAL  OF  THE  LATE  UUBEN  DARIO,  AT  LEON,  NICARAGUA. 

The  death  of  Dario  was  declared  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  as  the  occasion  for  national  mourning. 
In  accordance  with  its  oflicial  decree  the  military  honors  paid  the  deceased  were  the  same  as  those  usually 
accorded  a  President  ol  the  Republic.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  representatives  of  not  only  the 
National  Government  of  Nicaragua,  but  also  by  those  from  the  other  Central  American  Republics  and 
delegations  from  a  great  numlier  of  public  and  private  institutions.  It  was  estimated  that  over  20,000 
persons  attended  the  impressive  ceremonies. 
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.Along  the  main  street  to  within  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  tlie 
waterfront  runs  the  railroad,  and  here  you  entrain  for  the  capital  city. 
^^^lat  the  physical  equipment  of  the  railroad  may  lack  in  excellence  is 
amply  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  the  train  starts  on  schedule 
time  and  is  invariably  certain  to  arrive  on  the  dot.  This  road  is  the 
only  railroad  in  the  country,  starting  at  Corinto  and  running  inland 
to  Granada  and  Diriamba,  its  other  termini,  a  distance  of  about  170 
miles. 

The  trip  to  the  capital  is  a  pleasant  revelation  of  the  character  of 
the  country.  Leaving  the  rolling  waves  of  the  Pacific,  its  shore  bor¬ 
dered  with  the  towering  coconut  palms  and  mangroves,  you  soon 
come  upon  the  bank  of  a  wide  and  deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  the  Paso  de 
Caballos.  Crossing  this,  areas  of  thriving  sugar  plantations  stretch 
before  you,  the  tall  cane  gently  waving  in  the  breezes.  An  hour’s 
ride  brings  you  near  the  Chichigalpa  station,  where  flourishes  one  of 
the  largest  and  greatest  producing  sugar  estates  in  all  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.  And  now  above  the  range  of  volcanic  mountains  which  seems  to 
hem  in  this  section  of  the  country  rises  Chinandega,  seared  and  scarred 
by  the  fires  of  previous  eruptions. 

About  35  miles  from  Corinto  you  come  to  Leon,  the  largest  city  in 
the  Republic — -the  distributing  center  for  the  coffee  and  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Matagalpa,  Segovia,  and  Jinotega.  There  is  considerable 
movement  about  the  station.  You  jump  into  one  of  the  coaches, 
and  a  tlrive  through  the  wide  and  fairly  level  streets  brings  you  to 
the  main  hotel — large,  airy,  clean,  and  comfortable.  En  route  you 
observe  the  many  quaint  low  homes  thrown  into  contrast  here  and 
there  by  a  larger  and  more  elaborate  structure.  IjCoii  is  a  busy  city 
of  60,000  people.  It  has  a  number  of  fine  public  buildings,  a  law  and 
medical  school,  a  number  of  attractive  clubs,  and  life  in  that  city  is  as 
enjoyable  as  it  is  charming.  While  it  does  not  boast  of  the  picturesque 
surroundings  and  beautiful  lakes  of  Managua  and  Granada,  yet  its 
position  on  the  highway  to  the  interior  elevations  and  to  the  adjacent 
rich  agricultural  lands  is  responsible  for  its  present  size  and  prosperity. 

Leon,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  time-honored  rival  of  Granada 
for  the  site  of  the  capital,  and  so  spirited  did  the  contest  for  this 
honor  frequently  become  that  a  compromise  city  had  to  be  chosen, 
and  the  pri\nlege  of  housing  the  National  Government  of  the  Republic 
fell  to  Managua.  Leon  boasts  of  one  of  the  largest  cathedrals  in 
Latin  America.  Great  and  massive,  it  fronts  one  side  of  the  plaza, 
and  either  side  of  the  entrance  steps  is  guarded  by  the  lion  of  Castile. 
For  over  a  century  and  a  half  this  edifice  has  witnessed  and  withstood 
the  historic  trials  of  the  nation.  To-day  as  you  gaze  upon  its  huge 
facades,  here  and  there  showing  the  ravages  of  time  and  turmoil, 
your  imagination  gently  roams  back  to  the  colonial  days  when  the 
vast  wealth  and  precious  ornaments  which  the  cathedral  contained 
were  proverbial,  and  you  almost  feel  the  “splendor  and  magnificence 
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of  those  early  days  when  the  wealthy  owners  of  great  haciendas  and 
gold  mines  lived  here  with  a  retinue  of  servants,  their  homes  beautified 
with  velvets  and  silks  from  Spain  and  their  tables  supplied  with 
^vines  and  sweetmeats.”  In  and  around  Leon  are  many  points  that 
offer  interesting  fields  for  the  antiquarian  and  arclueologist.  Old 
relics  and  ruins  of  stones,  curiously  carved  pagan  idols,  altars,  and 
shrines,  aie  reminders  of  an  older  civilization  that  grew  apace  ^\'ith 
the  more  modern  one  of  colonial  Spain. 

After  a  pleasant  stay  at  Leon  you  resume  your  journey  to  the 
capital.  Once  more  you  pass  through  flat  grass  lands  interspersed 
with  charming  woodland.  Here  and  there  stretch  before  you  expanses 
of  cultivated  areas.  Presently  Momotomho  greets  you,  a  beautiful 
volcano,  erect,  imposing,  and  constantly  sending  forth  little  volumes 
of  smoke  that  pass  off  into  white  clouds  as  tliey  ascend  the  skies. 
And  then  Managua!  The  drive  to  the  hotel  takes  you  through  a 
large  part  of  the  city,  and  you  get  your  first  glimpses  of  the  various 
public  buildings,  parks,  homes,  stores,  and  streets  of  the  capital. 

Managua  lies  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  a 
body  of  water  covering  16  miles  in  width  and  over  twice  that  in 
length.  At  some  little  distance  away  and  connected  by  River 
Tipitapa  is  wonderful  Lake  Nicaragua,  a  sheet  of  water  nearly  100 
miles  long  and  40  miles  wide.  Little  wonder  then  that  with  so  ad¬ 
vantageous  a  waterway  route  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  Nica¬ 
ragua  made  such  a  strong  bid  for  the  canal  that  was  finally  built  at 
Panama.  But  the  passage  of  the  treaty  earlier  referred  to  bears 
strong  evidence  to  the  fact  that  this  location  is  still  a  desirable  one, 
and  in  the  humble  opinion  of  the  writer,  it  is  not  at  all  beyond  the 
realm  of  probabilities  that  an  increased  world  commerce,  or  vital 
economic  or  political  reasons  of  an  international  character,  may  yet 
witness  the  construction  of  another  interoceanic  route  over  these 
waters. 

At  Leon  you  are  impressed  with  the  commercial  activity  of  the 
city.  In  Granada  you  will  observe  a  general  liveliness  in  the  life  in 
general.  The  spirit  of  Managua  is  also  distinctive.  There  is  more 
of  the  quiet  and  dignity  that  befits  a  capital  city.  Among  the  public 
buildings  worthy  of  special  notice  are  the  national  palace,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  palace,  the  offices  of  the  other  official  departments,  and  the 
arsenal  that  stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  main  street.  The 
cathedral  is  quite  modern  in  its  style  of  construction  and  contains 
amongst  its  objects  of  interest  a  monument  dedicated  to  Gen.  Jose 
Dolores  Estrada,  the  leader  of  the  famous  battle  of  San  Jacinto. 
Central  Park  compares  quite  favorably  with  the  recreation  spots  of 
Central  America.  The  band  concerts  bring  out  the  young  and  old, 
and  the  classic  strains  of  the  band  may  be  heard  for  many  squares 
under  the  quiet  calm  of  a  balmy  tropic  night.  The  park  contains 
artistic  flower  beds,  little  statuettes,  inviting  benches,  and  there  is 


I'hoto  by  William  V.  Alford. 


CUTTING  SUG.VK  C.W’K. 


The  cultivation  of  siijjar  cane  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  Uepulilic. 


ALFIELD  OF  riNEAPPLES  NEAR  CIIINANDEGA,  NICARAGUA. 


Courtesy  of  Jo»(  A.  Machado. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  MATAGALl'A,  NICARAGUA. 

The  city  of  Matagalpa,  capital  of  the  department  of  the  same  name,  is  located  ne:tr  the  center  of  the  country, 
and  Has  a  populati,)n  of  something  over  o.lMK).  Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  agricultural  and  grazing  sec. 
tion  of  Nicaragua,  it  is  rapidly  growing  in  size  and  importance. 


Courtesy  of  Jotd  A.  Machado. 


THE  MUNICIl’AL  BUILDING  AT  MATAGALPA,  NICARAGUA. 

The  ofTices  of  the  Jefe  Politico,  the  governor  of  the  Department  of  Matagalpa,  are  located  in  the  building 
pictured  alrove.  Among  other  improvements  the  city  installed  in  1914  a  waterworks  plant  and  also  a 
plant  for  electric  lighting  and  power. 
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even  a  little  booth  where  you  may  obtain  some  light  refreshments 
and  a  cooling  drink  of  a  temperate  variety. 

From  Managua  you  continue  your  journey  a  distance  of  32  miles 
to  Granada.  This  city  of  35,000  people,  sometime  capital  of  the 
nation,  is  rich  in  historic  events  and  still  retains  traces  of  that  ancient 
glamor  of  romance  which  enveloped  it  in  colonial  days.  True,  little 
actually  remains  of  the  olden  days,  yet  there  is  an  indescrihahle 
something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  that  is  strangely  reminiscent 
of  its  former  grandeur.  You  see  it  in  the  private  residences,  which 
are  larger  and  more  pretentious  than  in  the  other  cities;  you  feel 
it  in  meeting  the  many  wealthy  families  who  still  reside  in  this 
vicinity,  and  you  notice  it  in  the  charming  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
hospitality  that  the  very  place  seems  to  radiate.  Around  the  main 
park  are  a  number  of  new  buildings.  The  law  school,  the  hospital, 
and  fine  public  market  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  situation  of 
Granada  is  itself  picturesque.  It  stands  near  the  shore  of  Lake 
Nicaragua  and  receives  refreshijig  breezes  from  those  waters.  As  if 
inclosing  it  is  a  series  of  giant  volcanoes  casting  their  dark  shadows 
over  the  broad  bosom  of  the  sunlit  lake.  The  country  around  and 
about  abounds  in  lu.xuriant  tropical  vegetation.  On  the  green-clad 
sides  of  the  towering  volcanoes  are  beautifully  laid  out  coffee  planta¬ 
tions.  In  the  market  place  you  are  surprised  and  delighted  at  the 
abundance,  variety  and  size  of  the  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
produced. 

But  Leon,  Managua,  and  Granada  represent  only  three  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country.  There  are  others,  too,  which  claim  more 
than  passing  notice  because  of  their  importance  in  the  agricultural 
and  commercial  aspects.  For  example,  there  is  Masaya,  claiming 
about  25,000  people,  the  center  for  the  tobacco  industry.  Rivas, 
too,  possesses  both  a  stirring  history  and  an  active  commerce.  With 
its  population  of  14,000  it  has  developed  in  that  Department  flourish¬ 
ing  cacao  lands.  The  quality,  moreover,  of  the  bean  grown  here 
is  said  to  be  much  superior  to  the  grades  usually  exported,  and  for  that 
reason  over  80  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  consumed  at  home,  where  it 
receives  higher  prices  than  abroad.  Matagalpa,  with  only  a  small 
population,  varying  from  4,000  to  5,000,  commands  attention  as 
the  chief  coffee  district. 

Between  Matagalpa  and  the  Atlantic  coast  lies  the  bulk  of 
Nicaragua’s  unexploited  land,  a  vast  expanse  of  fertile  and  well- 
watered  territory.  Cattle  raising,  gold  mining,  and  timber  cutting 
are  possibilities  which  some  day  will  add  millions  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  Nicaragua’s  potential  riches  are  great,  its  territorial 
expanse  vast,  its  natural  resources  remarkable.  Nicaragua  has  been 
hopefully  looking  forward  to  the  future.  To-day  the  treaty  marks 
an  epochal  event  in  its  economic  progress,  and  all  hail  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  hope  the  breaking  of  a  new  dawn. 


GOING  TO  THE  MOVIES 
IN  SOUTH  AMERICA*  /. 


MOTION-pictiire  ontortainmcnts  have  become  a  most  popular 
form  of  amusement  all  over  South  America.  Indeed,  insome 
of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  the  “cinema,”  as  the  show 
is  generally  called,  is  about  the  only  diversion  that  draws 
the  aristocrat  and  the  artisan;  the  young  and  the  old.  In  the 
leading  cities  of  the  continent  the  business  has  developed  to  enormous 
proportions,  and,  in  many  cases,  new  buildings  have  been  designed 
and  erected  especially  for  this  class  of  public  amusement.  In  the 
different  countries  there  are  local  conditions  and  tastes  that  affect 
the  popularity  of  the  business  in  its  details;  but  in  the  main,  the 
crowds,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  time  of  attendance,  musical  phases, 
etc.,  are  much  the  same. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  best  motion  picture  theatres  do  not  follow 
the  custom  of  allowing  patrons  to  drop  in  and  out  at  wiU.  A  film 
is  advertised  to  begin  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  afternoon  or  evening; 
at  the  apjiointed  time  doors  are  closed,  or  in  most  cases  a  heavy 
and  highly  decorated  curtain  is  dropped,  and  the  show  in  the  audito¬ 
rium  begins  its  functions.  A  rather  novel  arrangement,  also  noted 
in  other  Brazilian  cities,  is  the  waiting  lobby  immediately  in  front 
of  the  entrance  proper.  After  purchasing  a  ticket  the  patron  enters 
the  lobby  or  corridor,  takes  a  comfortable  seat  and  waits  until  the 
termination  of  the  first  section  of  the  play,  the  time  of  which  may  be 
a  few  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  While  waiting  one  may  listen  to  the 
band  of  music,  which  may  be  heard  ecpially  well  by  those  within  the 
lobby  or  in  the  audience.  At  times  the  crowds  become  congested, 
and  all  tlie  lobby  seats  are  occupied;  in  such  cases  the  ticket  seller 
withholds  further  admissions  and  the  crowd  remains  upon  the  street, 
but  the  brilliant  electric  lights  (if  night)  and  the  music  of  the  band 
continue  to  swell  the  number  of  waiting  patrons. 

In  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  South  America  the  motion-picture 
theaters  represent  a  considerable  outlay  of  capital.  If  they  have  not 
been  constructed  especially  for  this  class  of  business,  they  are  in 
most  cases  buildings  that  have  been  remodeled  and  modernized,  and 
elegance  and  attractiveness  are  leading  features.  In  recent  years 
some  of  the  finest  playhouses  have  thrown  open  their  doors  for  mov¬ 
ing  pictures,  a  fact  tliat  permits  the  humble  citizen  to  get  within  the 
marble  palaces  of  amusement  that  adorn  most  South  American  capi¬ 
tals.  The  opera  is  always  beyond  the  financial  reach  of  the  average 

■  By  Williani  A.  Reid,  Ton  American  Union  staff. 
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Along  this  broad  avenue  are  located  some  of  the  most  beautiful  motion-picture  theatres  to  be  found  in  South  America.  By  night  or  day  the  street  is  an 
animated  scene  and  the  “movies”  are  well  patronized  by  all  classes  of  citizens. 


SCENE  IN  A  SECTION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION,  BUENOS  AIRES. 


'T  thousands  of  immiRrants  that  reach  her  borders.  They  are  entertained  a  week  free  of  charge 
at  tne  immigrants  Hotel.  One  of  the  phases  is  a  series  of  motion-picture  shows,  dcpictmg  life  upon  the  pampa,  where  the  immigrant  is  soon  to  make  his  home.  * 


A  SCENE  IN  CORRIENTES,  IN  THE  NORTHERN  PART  OF  ARGENTINA. 

The  fine  edifice  on  the  right  with  the  big  flag  sign  is  the  new  “cinema”  and  vaudeville  theater.  The  climate  of  this  section  is  very  pleasant,  and  provisions  for  out¬ 
door  seating  and  refreshments  are  also  shown  by  the  railed  space  adjoining  the  theater. 
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resident,  and  the  advent  of  the  “cinema,”  especially  when  held  within 
the  best  theaters,  proves  doubly  attractive. 

After  attending  motion-picture  shows  and  mingling  with  theater 
crowds  in  scores  of  cities  and  towns  of  nine  countries  of  South 
America  the  writer  returns  fully  convinced  that  such  diversions  and 
amusements  are  quite  as  popular  with  the  Latins,  if  not  more  so, 
than  with  the  people  of  the  Lhiited  States.  Considering  the  larger 
cities  only,  there  may  not  be  as  many  “movies”  as  existed  four  or 
six  years  ago;  the  vast  number  of  these  amusements  that  sprung 
into  existence  overnight,  so  to  speak,  had  their  short  life  of  popu¬ 
larity  and  then  passed  to  oblivion.  As  a  rule  the  majority  of  those 
quickly  erected  and  poorly  arranged  houses  or  old  houses  rearranged 
for  motion-picture  crowds  soon  ceased  to  be  attractive  to  the  better 
classes;  they  were  avoided  for  the  newer  and  cleaner  theaters  that 
were  gradually  springing  into  the  limelight  of  popular  favor. 

To-day,  however,  the  city  people  are  not  the  only  ones  who  enjoy 
the  motion-picture  show;  the  business  has  made  its  way  to  the 
smaller  town  and  even  to  the  hamlet,  where  the  amusement  appears 
to  be  just  as  popular  as  in  the  great  city.  Furthennore,  the  town 
often  lacking  other  forms  of  public  entertainment,  depends  solely  on 
the  motion-picture  for  divei-sion.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  place  in  the  growing  town  is  the  new  building  or  theater  where 
the  movies  are  shown. 

In  numerous  theaters,  like  those  in  Sao  Paulo,  La  Paz,  Mendoza, 
etc.,  the  orchestra  and  orchestra  circle,  as  known  in  this  country,  are 
used  as  cheaper  seating  space,  and  the  higher-priced  chaii’s  or  seats 
are  arranged  around  and  slightly  above  the  first  floor.  Boxes  of 
course  are  numerous  in  ISouth  American  theaters  and  are  eagerly 
sought  by  those  able  to  occupy  them. 

Glittering  uniforms  of  employees  are  always  in  evidence  at  the  best 
motion-picture  houses  of  the  several  countries.  One  massive  mov¬ 
ing  advertisement  especially  remembered  by  the  VTiter  is  a  good- 
looking  man,  7  feet  in  height,  clad  in  a  brilliant  unifonn,  who  stands 
before  a  theater  in  an  Argentina  city.  His  enormous  proportions 
and  pleasant  manners  are  well  known  among  the  patrons  of  the 
house,  and  even  foreigners  have  cause  to  remember  “el  hombre  muy 
idto”  at  the  cinematograph. 

Scenes  and  pictures  that  please  the  average  South  American  audi¬ 
ence  would  probably  not  be  popular  in  the  United  States,  and  vice 
versa.  A  great  motion-picture  play  was  recently  shown  in  Buenos 
iVires  daily  for  some  weeks.  It  was  called  the  “Nobleza  gaucho” 
(noble  cowboy),  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
people  of  the  city  saw  and  admired  the  exhibition.  Fihns  and 
scenario  were  Argentine  productions,  and  finer  work  or  more  beau¬ 
tiful  scenes  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  work  depicted  the  wild, 


A  SUBURB  OF  MONTEVIDEO. 

Here  is  depicted  a  section  of  one  of  the  numerous  suburban  resorts  of  the  capital  of  Uruguay.  Motion  pictures  form  one  of  the  principal  amusements  at  this  charming 

spot,  called  Playa  Capurro. 


VIEW  IN  SANTIAGO,  CHILE. 

The  hill  of  Santa  Lucia  is  one  of  the  very  popular  resorts  of  the  Chilean  capital.  It  rises  many  feet 
above  the  city,  and  in  the  evenincs  the  motion  picture,  dancinf;,  and  music  make  the  place  especi¬ 
ally  attractive.  The  illustration  shows  the  main  entrance:  the  motion  pictures  are  shown  just 
beyond  the  house  that  crowns  the  hill. 


NATIONAL  THEATER  BUILDING  IN  ASUNCION,  PARAGUAY. 

The  motor  truck  and  its  usefulness  were  recently  demonstrated  in  this  city.  few  days  later  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  truck  were  thrown  on  the  motion-picture  screen— a  fact  illustrating  the  quick  work  of  the 
native  “movie”  man. 


A  HOLIDAY  CROWD  ON  THE  ALAMEDA,  LA  PAZ,  BOLIVIA. 

pular  in  the  Bolivian  capital,  especially  on  holiday  occasions.  In  the  distance  on  the  right  of  the  picture  is  a  new  hotel  called 
It,  but  not  shown  in  the  illustration,  stands  one  of  the  new  motion-picture  houses,  where  hundreds  are  entertained  daily. 


Motion-picture  theaters  are  ven 
White  House”;  on  tl 
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free  life  of  the  pampas  and  brought  out  many  of  the  noble  traits  of 
the  men  and  women  whose  life  is  spent  in  the  great  outdoors.  Three- 
fourths  of  this  film  would  charm  an  American  audience,  but  the  latter 
section  would  hardly  be  popular  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  pictures  wliich  have  proved  drawing  cards  in  the  United 
States  have  been  almost  failures  as  regards  appreciation  before  South 
American  audiences. 

In  many  sections  the  American  film  is  growing  into  popular  favor, 
for  the  reason  that  the  producer  is  devoting  time  and  attention  to 
the  study  of  what  the  Latin  temperament  likes  and  demands  for 
amusement.  Some  of  our  early  efforts  in  supplying  film  service  to 
South  America  proved  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  and  were  aban¬ 
doned.  European  films  and  especially  the  French  make,  have  been 
more  popular  with  the  average  South  American  audience.  One  of 
the  reasons  is,  that  the  people  are  always  interested  in  French  styles, 
and  of  course  many  of  the  characters  seen  in  the  pictures  are  attired 
in  the  latest  Parisian  fashions.  This  fact  is  also  quite  as  pleasing  to 
the  men  as  to  the  ladies;  and  probably  nowhere  in  the  world  does 
dress  play  a  more  important  role  in  one’s  social  standing  than  in 
the  cities  of  South  America. 

At  present  the  films  that  portray  various  phases  of  the  European 
war  are  very  popular  all  over  the  continent;  probably  even  more 
so  than  in  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that  from  the  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  population  of  the  larger  cities  hundreds  or  thousands  of  young 
men  have  been  recruited.  Anything,  therefore,  that  can  bring  home 
to  the  wives,  mothers,  fatliers,  and  sweethearts  a  story  of  loved  ones 
at  the  battle  front  is  eagerly  awaited. 

The  price  of  the  film  fi’om  the  ITnited  States  is  usually  higher  than 
the  same  article  received  from  Europe;  furthermore,  it  requires  a 
longer  time  to  jirocure  it  from  a  North  American  house;  the  shipping 
facilities,  even  during  war  time,  being  less  convenient  than  European 
service. 

In  Brazil,  which  is  somewhat  typical  of  other  counti’ies,  the  import 
duty  on  films  is  about  $5.50  per  pound;  while  an  average  motion- 
picture  machine  costs  approximately  $30  to  bring  it  into  the  country. 
To  the  above  amounts  must  be  added  certain  smaller  taxes,  stamps, 
broker’s  fees,  etc.,  all  of  which  act  as  a  check  against  more  active 
importations.  Accordingly,  the  admission  fees  to  the  shows  must 
be  higher  than  in  the  United  States;  25  to  75  cents  is  not  an  uncom¬ 
mon  change.  In  a  new  motion-picture  theater  in  Rosario,  Argentina, 
the  writer  paid  42  cents  for  a  ticket  which  was  good  for  only  an  ordinary 
seat;  a  box  seat  in  the  same  house  was  quoted  at  $1.27,  in  addition 
to  the  general  admission.  In  other  cities  the  admission  to  ordinary 
class  houses  is  from  15  cents  up,  and  nowhere  was  the  price  of  ad¬ 
mission  as  low  as  5  cents,  so  common  in  this  country. 


A  MOTION  PICTURE  CAMERA  MAN  AT  WORK  OFF  THE  COAST  OF  PERU. 

Of  the  many  movements  for  making  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  better  acquainted,  the  motion  picture  is  playing  an  important  part.  The  operator  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  is  preparing  to  bring  bird  life  of  the  Peruvian  coast  liefore  audiences  in  the  United  States. 
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Buenos  Aires,  where  there  are  several  large  distributing  agencies, 
is  the  headquarters  for  films  and  motion-picture  machines  for  many 
other  cities  and  towns.  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  for  instance,  receives 
practically  all  of  its  films  from  the  Argentina  capital.  They  are 
shipped  by  river  steamer  (water  being  cheaper  than  rail),  packed  in 
tin,  in  an  outer  box  made  of  wood;  it  requires  9  to  15  days  for  the 
round  trip,  including  service  at  the  playhouses  in  Asuncion.  In  the 
latter  city  the  theater  managers  pay  more  or  less  $500  a  month  for  a 
service  of  about  4,000  feet  of  film  per  day.  In  Montevideo,  whore 
films  can  be  received  overnight  from  Buenos  Aires,  the  rental  service 
is  about  $100  less  than  the  charge  to  Paraguay. 

One  of  the  most  practical  uses  to  which  the  motion  picture  is 
applied  in  South  America  is  the  service  at  the  Argentine  Immigra¬ 
tion  Bureau  in  Buenos  Aires.  In  normal  times  that  country  receives 
about  a  thousand  immigrants  per  day;  these  people  are  kept  a  week 
at  Government  expense  at  a  well  equipped  immigrant  hotel,  and 
during  their  sojourn  a  series  of  motion  pictures  not  only  entertains 
but  instructs  the  newcomers  in  the  agricultural  activities  of  the 
country,  shows  them  glimpses  of  home  life  on  the  vast  pampas  where 
they  are  soon  to  be  located,  and  otherwise  imparts  general  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  immigrant  should  know.  Thus,  by  means  of  the  moving 
picture  he  forms  a  fair  idea  of  his  adopted  homeland  and,  in  a  way, 
sees  his  future  possibilities  more  clearly  than  could  be  explained  in 
any  other  manner. 

In  one  leading  church  in  the  Argentina  capital  the  writer  found  a 
good  moving  picture  outfit.  It  was  operated  at  frequent  intervals, 
showing  mainly  educational  and  religious  subjects;  and  judging  by 
the  immense  gatherings  of  children  clamoring  for  admission,  which 
was  free,  the  innovation  was  proving  popular,  and  the  young  minds 
receiving  lessons  and  uplift  stories  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 

The  cafe  and  the  open-air  theater  have  always  been  popular  in 
South  America,  and  the  advent  of  the  motion  picture  has  added  to 
the  attractiveness  of  such  resorts.  It  also  affords  the  vaudeville 
artist  a  slight  breathing  spell  and  permits  him  to  extend  his  circuits, 
covering  more  of  the  smaller  places  than  formerly.  In  many  sections 
the  warm  climate  makes  it  possible  to  continue  outdoor  amusements 
during  the  entire  year,  and  the  summer  garden  with  its  moving  pic¬ 
ture  performance  is  well  patronized.  Para,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  furnishes  a  good  illustration;  there  some  of  the  theaters 
have  open  sides,  the  roof  protecting  the  audience  from  the  sun  or 
rain  and  the  absence  of  closed  sides  affording  free  ventilation. 

The  custom  of  the  Latin  is  to  keep  late  hours,  and  the  evening 
motion-picture  show  rarely  begins  before  9  j).  m.  In  the  better  class 
of  homes  the  hour  for  the  evening  meal  is  about  7.30  or  8  o’clock; 
and  even  when  the  show  begins  at  9  o’clock  there  are  usually  late 
arrivals.  If  the  theater  caters  to  afternoon  crowds,  the  popular  hour 


ONE  OF  TUE  NUMEROUS  SUBURBAN  MOTION-PICTURE  THEATERS  OF  LIMA,  PERU. 

The  Peruvian  capital  has  a  number  of  beautiful  theaters  and  in  these  the  motion-picture  play  is  to  be  enjoyed.  The  illustration  shows  one  of  the  cheaper  struc¬ 
tures  where  the  humble  citizen  may  see  the  show. 
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is  about  5  p.  m.;  this  entertainment  closes  sufficiently  early  for  the 
patron  to  reach  home  in  time  for  dinner.  The  afternoon  is  the  special 
time  for  ladies  and  children  to  attend  the  shows  without  the  male 
members  of  the  family;  for  in  most  Latin  countries  the  lady  rarely 
goes  upon  the  streets  at  night  unaccompanied.  The  night  is  the  most 
popular  hour  for  the  crowds,  as  at  that  time  the  whole  family  turns 
out,  and  everyone  who  can  afford  an  automobile  presses  it  into 
service.  At  one  of  the  best  motion-picture  houses  in  Buenos  Aires 
the  writer  counted  more  than  200  machines  drawn  up  in  lines  awaiting 
tho  closing  of  only  an  average  attraction.  The  hour  was  near  mid¬ 
night  and  about  as  much  ceremony  was  observed  as  if  the  finest  opera 
company  had  been  the  star  performers. 

Generally  speaking,  tho  South  American  will  remain  through  the 
entire  program  of  a  performance,  which  may  be  of  two  or  more  hours’ 
duration.  Those  who  have  not  secured  tickets  for  the  full  show  may 
remain  in  their  seats  and  secure  additional  ones  from  the  ushers  who 
pass  freely  among  the  patrons,  or  procure  them  at  intermission, 
which  occurs  about  twice  during  a  long  bill. 

In  visiting  South  AmericaTi  playhouses  as  weU  as  attending  open-air 
fetes,  one  sees  among  others  the  following  European  films:  Gaumont, 
Pathe,  Cineo,  Nordisk,  Messter.  Of  American  films  the  following 
have  found  more  or  less  popularity:  Selig,  Edison,  Eclipse,  Kalem, 
Vitagraph,  Lubin,  Thanhouser,  and  several  other  makes.  It  seems 
needless  to  say  that  Sunday  is  the  most  popular  day  of  the  week  for 
tho  motion-picture  business  all  over  South  America;  many  persons 
do  not  work  on  that  day,  and  consequently  the  crowds  are  more  easily 
gathered,  and  tho  same  reels  may  be  exhibited  four  or  five  times  a  day. 

The  motion  picture  is  destined  to  perform  a  far  greater  service  than 
simply  amusing  the  people;  it  is  carrying  education  to  the  masses  all 
over  South  America,  as  in  other  lands.  The  educational  film,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  yet  been  so  extensively  used  in  public  amusements  and 
educational  institutions  as  in  the  Ihiited  States.  In  the  latter  almost 
every  phase  of  education  has  been  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  touched 
upon.  For  instance,  thousands  of  children  as  well  as  adidts  in 
America  are  familiar  with  the  common  housefly  and  its  dangers  to  the 
community;  they  have  been  taught  largely  by  the  motion  picture, 
with  the  result  that  every  child  is  an  enemy  of  tho  fly  and  knows  the 
best  methods  of  exterminating  them.  Were  the  fly  film  exhibited  as 
extensively  in  South  America  as  in  North  America  the  good  results 
woidd  be  incalculable. 

The  fly  film,  tho  making  of  paper,  irrigation  methods,  a  modern 
dairy  and  pure  milk,  highway  building,  public  baths,  cit}'  markets, 
methods  of  street  cleaning,  recreations  and  amusements,  garbage  dis¬ 
posal,  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  hundreds  of  other  films  of  known 
educational  value  could  be  more  extensively  distributed  in  South 
America  to  tho  advantage  of  all  concerned. 


THROUGH  SOUTH 
AMERICA’S  SOUTHLAND’ 

“As  the  Spanish  proverb  says,  ‘He  who  would  bring  home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
must  carry  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  with  him,  ’  so  it  is  in  traveling;  a  man  must  carry 
knowledge  with  him  if  he  would  bring  home  knowledge.”— Johnson. 

A  NOTHER  valuable  addition  to  the  really  worth-while  litera- 
ture  dealing  with  South  America  has  just  come  from  the 

/  %  press.  From  its  title,  “Tlirough  South  America’s  South¬ 

land,”  one  would  naturally  infer  that  it  is  a  hook  of  travel 
and  description — and  so  it  is;  but  it  is  also  much  more.  It  is  history, 
it  is  poetry,  it  is  romance;  again,  it  becomes  biography,  philosophy, 
sociology,  and  economics  in  turn  and  then — presto! — we  turn  a  leaf 
or  two  and  find  that  it  is  also  geography,  botany,  and  zoology.  And 
with  it  all,  in  every  phase  of  its  kaleidoscopic  versatility,  it  is  not 
only  instructive  and  interesting  but  positively  delightful  reading.  A 
broad  culture  and  e.xtensive  knowledge  could  have  produced  much 
of  it,  but  not  all;  for  its  greatest  charm  consists  in  its  serene  optimism, 
its  large  charity,  its  generous  sympathy,  and  in  its  delightful  way  of 
seeing  and  revealing  only  the  best  in  men  and  things.  Its  author 
must  be  not  only  a  scholar  and  savant,  but  a  broad-minded  humani¬ 
tarian  as  well,  for  evidently  the  guiding  sentiment  in  the  production 
of  this  book  has  been  — 

“The  faults  of  our  brothers  we  write  on  the  sands, 

Their  virtues  are  in-scribed  on  the  tablets  of  love  and  memory.” 

(Certain  it  is  that  every  Latin  American  who  may  chance  to  read 
it  must  needs  conf(‘ss  that  there  is  at  least  one  distinguished  “Norte 
Americano”  who  is  “muy  simpatico.”  This  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Rev.  Father  Zahm  was  born  in  the  United  States  and 
is  not  of  Latin  ancestry.  The  e.xplanation  of  his  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Latin  character  and  of  his  appreciation  of  the  fine 
qualities  of  the  people  who  have  developed  in  the  great  southern 
continent  may  be  found  in  a  personal  and  intimate  ac(iuaintance 
which  b(^gan  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  It  is  brought  out  in  the  fore¬ 
word  to  his  book,  where  he  writes: 

It  is  now  three  and  thirty  years  sinee  duty  first  led  me  to  our  sister  Ilepublie  of 
Mexico.  The  interest  which  I  had  previously  felt  in  the  achievements  of  the  (lon- 
quistadores  was  fp-eatly  enhanced  by  my  sojourn  among  their  descendants,  in  the 
valley  of  Anahuac,  and  has  since  continued  to  grow  with  the  passing  years. 

>  “ThroiiEh  South  America’.s  Southlaml,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Zahm,  C.  S.  C.,  I’h.  I).  (H.  J.  Mozans). 
Author  of  “  Cp  the  Orinoco  ami  Down  the  .MaK'lalena,”  “AlonK  the  Andes  and  Down  the  Amazon,”  “The 
Quest  of  Kl  Dorado,”  etc.  New  York  and  Dondon.  D.  Appleton  Ai  Co.  ItUH.  .^2f>  paces  and  fi.'i  illiis- 
tratioms.  I’rice 
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THE  REV.  JOHN  AUOUSTINE  Z.\HM,  C.  S.  0.,  PH.  D. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Znhm,  provincial  of  Order  of  Holv  (’ross  in  the  United  States, 
was  horn  in  New  Lexington,  Ohio;  graduated  with  degree  of  R.  from 
Universitv  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  in  1S71;  reoeive<i  degree  of  I’h.  D.  from 
I’ope  Leo  XIII  in  1S95;  entered  Order  of  Holy  t'rossin  IS'l,  becoming  director 
of  same  in  1S75.  For  years  as  curator  of  the  Notre  Dame  Museum  and  ivs  a 
lecturer  on  scientific  subjects  he  hivs  been  widely  known  throughout  tlie 
United  States  and  Europe.  In  a<tdition  to  various  religious  works  he  is  the 
author  of  “Up  the  Orinoco  and  Down  the  Magdalena,”  “.Vlong  the  .\ndes 
and  Down  the  Amar-on,  ”  “  The  Quest  of  El  Dorado.  ”  and,  finally,  of  the  work 
reviewed  in  this  number  of  the  Rulletin,  “Through  South  .\merica’s  South¬ 
land.” 


VIEW  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  FROM  THE  SUMMIT  OF  CORCOVADO. 


‘  Far  beneath  us  is  the  radiant  city  o(  Rio  de  Janeiro,  held  in  the  heart  of  the  woods.  The  homes  of  its  people  glow  with  gold  melting  into  the  green  of  gardens  and  parks.  The 
Bay  of  Uuanabara  glimmers  with  silver,  while  its  palm-covered  inlets  along  the  shore  are  liquid  mazes  of  turquoise  and  aquamarine.  The  islands  that  sleep  in  its  tranquil 
bosom  seem  veiled  in  a  nickering  haze  tinged  with  green  and  gold.  Ships  of  all  sizes  are  seen  creeping  into  the  harbor  irom  the  broad  -Atlantic  and  saluting  other  craft  that 
ar©  slowly  gliding  out  Into  the  ocean’s  Immense  expanse.”  (  !•  rom  ”  Through  South  America’s  Southland.”) 
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Since  this  first  visit  to  Mexico  other  duties,  coupled  with  special  research  in  the 
religious,  educational,  and  social  condition  of  the  peoples  of  Latin  America,  have  led 
to  my  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Conquistadores  from  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
to  the  arid  plains  of  Patagonia  and  from  the  source  of  the  Amazon,  in  the  Peruvian 
Cordillera,  to  its  broad  estuary  4,000  miles  distant.  Thus,  through  a  strange  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances,  I  have  been — 

“A  palmer,  as  ye  se, 

MTiiche  of  my  lyfe  much  part  have  spent 
In  many  a  fayre  and  farre  cuntrie. 

As  pilgrims  do  of  good  intent.” 

Not  only  does  the  book  evince  the  author’s  knowledge  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  of  the  countries  and  people  of  whom  he  writes,  hut  it 
also  reveals  a  profound  study  of  their  history  and  of  their  literature. 
When  dealing  with  Brazil  he  embellishes  his  descriptions  or  supports 
his  statements  with  apt  quotations  from  original  Portuguese  sources, 
showing  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  history  and  literature  of  that 
Republic.  When  he  writes  of  his  sojourn  in  Buenos  Aires  and  other 
Argentine  cities  or  localities  of  historic  interest,  a  similar  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  history  and  literature  of  Argentina  as  well  as  of  Spain 
are  made  manifest.  In  regard  to  the  Republics  of  Chile,  Uruguay, 
and  Paraguay  the  same  competent  knowledge  is  displayed,  while 
with  it  all  is  happily  mingled  a  remarkably  diversified  store  of  in¬ 
formation  gathered  in  many  years  of  study  and  travel.  Yet  there 
is  not  a  pedantic  or  bombastic  line  in  the  entire  book;  nothing  to 
show  that  the  author  is  even  conscious  of  possessing  unusual  erudi¬ 
tion.  His  story  is  aU  told  in  a  genial,  happy  vein,  in  English  that  is 
classical  in  its  purity  and  forcefulness.  His  descriptions  are  at  times 
so  beautiful  in  thought  and  expression  that  they  verge  on  pure  poetry, 
and  might  easily  he  transformed  into  blank  verse.  As  an  examjde 
may  be  cited  his  pen  picture  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Guanabara 
(often  called  the  Bay  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro)  as  (’ol.  Roosevelt  and  he 
saw  it  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  morning  of  their  arrival: 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  ami>hithoater  formed  by  mountain  ranges  and  lofty 
peaks  that  pierced  the  clonds.  Directly  ahead  of  as,  lapped  by  the  myriad  tongiies 
of  the  bay,  was  the  fair  city  of  Sao  Sebastiao  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Behind  it  rose  in 
serene  majesty  the  forest-clad  moantain  of  Tijaca,  and  still  farther  to  the  west  was 
the  celebrated  range  of  the  Serra  dos  Orgfios.  It  is  so  calh'd  from  its  fancied  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  pipes  of  an  immense  organ.  In  places  it  is  more  than  6,000  feet  high. 
The  sharpest  and  most  striking  pinnacle  of  the  tirgan  Moantains  is  calk'd  Dedo  de 
Doas  (Finger  of  God). 

The  moantains  sarrounding  the  city  were  enveloped  in  cloads  when  we  first  entered 
the  bay,  bat  the  rising  saa  soon  cleared  ap  the  atmosphere,  and  then  every  detail  of 
moantain,  bay,  ami  city  came  oat  in  glorious  relief.  Then,  in  the  dreamlike  radiance 
of  the  morning,  the  panorama  before  as  revealed  itself  as  one  unbroken  line  of  per¬ 
fectly  modalati'd  landscape.  In  every  direction  were  the  most  charming  vistas  of 
green  and  gold.  The  bases  and  flatiks  of  Tijaca  and  the  towering  summits  of  the 
Serra  dos  Orgaos  were  bathed  in  the  laminoas  rays  of  the  tropical  san,  whii-h  saffased 
everything  with  wonder  and  beaaty  and  transmated  them  into  visions  (d  ineffable 
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VIEW  OF  POCITOS,  MONTEVIDEO’S  FASHIONABLE  BATHING  RESORT. 

It  is  at  Pocitos  that  not  only  the  elite  of  Montevideo  congregate,  but  also  many  of  the  first  families  of  Buenos  Aires  come  here  to  enjoy  the  sea  Ijreezes  and  fine  bathing  beach  during 
the  warm  season  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  hotels,  there  are  many  handsome  and  artistic  villas,  and  all  are  crowded  during  the  summer. 


A  SALADEKO  OR  JERKED  BEEF  PLANT  IN  URUGUAY. 


Saladerot  is  the  name  given  to  those  establishments  in  Uruguay  that  i)repare  tamje,  or  jerked  beef,  of  which  Father  Zalim  writes:  “These  require  more  than  half  a  million  cattle  a 
year.  The  chief  markets  for  this  prorluct  are  the  same  as  for  that  prepared  m  Rio  Grande  do  Sul — viz,  Northern  Brazil — although  a  considerable  amount  is  also  .shipj)ed  to 
Cute,  I’orto  Rico,  and  certain  of  the  Portuguese  colonies.  The  importance  of  this  indastry  can  be  realized  when  it  is  known  that  tlie  amount  of  dried  beef  exported  each  year 
amounts  to  about  .50,000  tons.  ” 
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VIEWS  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

Upper:  “As  seen  from  the  tawny  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  le  Plata,  Buenos  Aires  is  not  unlike  Chicago  as  viewed  from  Lake  Michigan.  One  can  see  but  little  of  it,  except  the  part 
adjoining  the  immense  doclb,)which,  although  but  recently  constructed,  rival  those  of  Liverpool  and  Antwerp.”  Lower:  A  night  view  of  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  on  a  festive 
occasion. 
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splendor.  The  waters  of  Guanabara  seemed  to  have  all  the  reputed  tints  of  the  dying 
dolphin,  for  their  colors  changed  with  every  movement  of  the  clouds,  with  every 
reflection  of  the  sun’s  rays  from  the  rapidly  disappearing  vapors  which  had  surcharged 
the  soft,  warm  atmosphere  of  the  morning.  Everywhere  they  quivered  with  romance 
and  with  the  golden  charm  of  fairyland. 

The  color  notes  of  mountain,  and  bay,  and  island  struck  a  pleasant  harmony  with 
the  exquisitely  tinted  lines  of  the  city  beautiful  cradled  between  the  evergreen  foot¬ 
hills  of  Tijuca  and  the  resplendent  waters  of  Guanabara.  Even  at  a  distance,  Rio  de 
Janeiro  seems  a  city  of  gardens.  The  prevailing  tone  of  its  embowered  villas  and 
sun-stained  palaces  and  churches  is  a  pearly  w'hite,  passing,  by  delicate  gradations, 
into  light  orange  and  primrose.  The  city,  indeed,  is  as  unique  as  its  setting.  The 
first  view  of  it  fully  justifies  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  praise. 

The  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  frequently  been  compared  with  those  of  other 
world-famed  cities.  Ibit  it  is  so  far  beyond  all  others  in  scenic  beauty,  in  the  gorgeous 
pageant  of  mountains  and  hills  with  their  delicately  -drawm  outlines,  in  its  lovely 
bays  and  its  century  of  islands  tinted  with  the  most  exquisite  aerial  hues,  that  com¬ 
parison  is  quite  out  of  place.  Not  Naples  so  famed  in  song  and  story;  not  Vigo  with 
its  garland  of  islands  and  mountain  peaks;  not  Palermo  with  its  Conca  d’Oro  sur¬ 
mounted  by  Mount  Pellegrino;  not  Sydney  with  its  island-studded  bay;  not  Con- 
.stantinople  with  its  Golden  Horn  crowned  by  minarets  and  mosques,  can  offer  any¬ 
thing  that  so  rejoices  the  eye  and  so  satisfies  our  ideal  of  supreme  beauty  in  nature 
as  does  the  peerle.s.s  Ray  of  Guanabara. 

This  is  the  liarltor  of  Rio  do  Janeiro  as  seen  from  the  steamer  deck. 
Later  the  author  views  the  beautiful  city  from  the  top  of  Corcovado, 
whose  peak  rises  to  an  altitude  of  nearly  3,000  feet,  located  in  the 
very  outskirts  of  the  city  itself.  The  entrancing  beauty  of  the 
scene  is  such  that  it  calls  forth  the  very  best  of  Father  Zahm’s  de¬ 
scriptive  powers;  and  this  reviewer  can  testify  from  personal  expe¬ 
rience  that  the  following  picture  is  not  overdrawn: 

The  summit  of  Corcovado  is  provided  with  a  graceful  open  pavilion  (Chapeo  do  Sol) 
and  a  stone  balcony,  where  one  finds  a  prospect  that  at  once  enthralls  att(*ntion  and 
excites  emotion  even  in  the  brea,st  of  the  most  blas6  world  roamer.  Far  beneath  us 
is  the  radiant  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  held  in  the  heart  of  the  woods.  The  homes  of 
its  people  glow  with  gold  melting  into  the  green  of  the  gardens  and  parks.  The  Ray 
of  Guanabara  glimmers  with  silver,  while  its  palm-coV(‘red  inlets  along  the  shore  are 
liquid  mazes  of  turquoise  and  aquamarine.  The  islands  that  sleep  in  its  tran(juil 
bf)som  seem  V(“iled  in  a  flickering  haze  tinged  with  green  and  gold.  Ships  of  all  size's 
are  seen  cre'cjeing  into  the  harbor  from  the  broad  Atlantic  and  saluting  other  craft 
that  are  slowly  gliding  out  into  the  ocean’s  immense  expanse.  Tijuca  and  the 
Serra  dos  Grgaos  are  still  draped  in  the  delicate  white  mist  of  the  morning,  but,  und<‘r 
the  magical  action  of  the  sun,  it  is  soon  dispersed  into  a  sparkle  of  opal  and  topaz. 
Through  the  climbing  valleys  that  are  seen  on  every  side  there  are  marvelous  har¬ 
monies  of  color — of  eim'rald  and  sapphire,  of  ambc'r  and  amethyst.  Eight  and  shadow 
play  almost  mystically  over  the  landscape.  A  delicate,  drowsy  latiguor  seems  to 
hang  upon  the  city — the  home  of  happy  shadows  and  dancing  sunbeams.  It  is  like 
one  of  the  glorious  dn-ams  of  Titian,  one  of  the  superb  visions  of  Turner. 

Be  it  remembered,  in  passing,  that  Fatlier  Zalim  was  a  member 
of  Col.  Roosevelt’s  party  when  the  latter  made  his  tour  of  South 
America  in  1913,  which  end(‘d  with  the  Roosevelt-Rondon  Scientific 
Expedition  into  the  wdlds  of  Brazil,  resulting  in  the  fluviatilo' survey 
and  mapping  of  the  now  celebratetl  Rio  Teodoro,  erstwhile  tlio 


I'hoto  by  Brown  &  Dawmiii  and  £.  M.  Newman. 

THE  SPANISH  MONU.MENT  IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 

JiLst  Before  entering  Palermo,  the  mai;nincent  park  which  is  to  Buenos  Aires  what  Central  Park  is  to  New 
York,  at  the  end  of  the  Avenida  Sarmiento,  is  this  Beautiful  monument,  donated  to  the  city  By  the 
Spamsh  residents  of  the  Reputilic  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem  and  alfection  for  the  country  of  their  ado|)- 
tion.  It  is  the  work  of  the  celelirated  sculptor  Arturo  Dresco,  and  cost  nearly  *90,000.  It  wiis  not  com- 
]>lete<l  until  the  latter  part  of  191o,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  artistic  monuments  in  all  South 
America. 
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“River  of  Doubt.”  How  Father  Zahm  came  to  be  a  member  of 
the  party  is  told  by  Col.  Roosevelt  in  his  “Through  the  Brazilian 
Wilderness”  as  follows: 

One  day  in  1908,  when  my  presidential  term  was  coming  to  a  close,  Father  Zahm, 
a  priest  whom  I  knew,  came  in  to  call  on  me.  Father  Zahm  and  I  had  been  cronies 
for  some  time,  because  we  were  both  of  us  fond  of  Uante  and  of  history  and  of  science. 
*  *  ^ 

On  the  occasion  in  question  Father  Zahm  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  across  the 
Andes  and  down  the  Amazon,  and  came  in  to  propose  that  after  I  left  the  presidency 
he  and  1  should  go  up  the  Paraguay  into  the  interior  of  South  America.  At  the  time 
I  wished  to  go  to  Africa,  and  so  the  subject  was  dropped;  but  from  time  to  time  after¬ 
ward  we  talked  it  over.  Five  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1913,  1  accepted  invitations 
conveyed  through  the  Governments  of  Argentina  and  Brazil  to  address  certain  learned 
bodies  in  these  countries.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that,  instead  of  making  the  con¬ 
ventional  tourist  trip  purely  by  sea  round  South  America,  after  I  had  finished  my 
lectures  I  would  come  north  through  the  middle  of  the  continent  into  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon;  and  I  decided  to  write  to  Father  Zahm  and  tell  him  my  intentions. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  1  desired  to  see  the  authorities  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  in  New  York  t  ity,  to  find  out  whether  they  cared  to  have  me  take  a 
couple  of  naturalists  with  me  into  Brazil  and  make  a  collecting  trip  for  the  museum. 

Accordingly,  I  wrote  to  Frank  (  hapman,  the  curator  of  ornithology  of  the  museum, 
and  accepted  his  invitation  to  lunch  at  the  museum  one  day  early  in  June.  At  the 
lunch,  in  addition  to  various  naturalists,  to  my  astonishment  I  also  found  Father 
Zahm,  and  as  soon  as  1  saw  him  I  told  liim  I  was  now  intending  to  make  the  South 
American  trip.  It  appeared  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  take  it 
himself,  and  had  actually  come  on  to  see  Mr.  (  hapman  to  find  out  if  the  latter  could 
recommend  a  naturalist  to  go  with  him ;  and  he  at  once  said  he  would  accompany  me. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  Father  Zahm  became  Col.  Roosevelt’s 
companion  on  this  now  famous  journey — a  journey  which  has  given 
two  valuable  contributions  to  our  literature  on  South  America,  Col. 
Roosevelt’s  “Through  the  Brazilian  Wilderness,”  and  the  book  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  review. 

In  regard  to  the  scope  of  his  account  of  the  scientific  expedition  and 
of  his  narrative  anent  the  countries  ami  cities  visited  before  the 
expedition  proper  really  started.  Father  Zahm  writes: 

The  scientific  results  of  this  expedition  have  been  given  by  my  distinguished 
associate  in  his  interesting  work,  “Through  the  Brazilian  Wilderness.”  For  this 
reason,  I  have  in  the  present  volume  confined  myself,  almost  entirely,  to  a  narrative 
of  the  incidents  of  our  journey  and  a  descrij)f  ion  of  the  places  w  liich  we  visited  together. 
In  this,  as  in  my  preceding  books  on  South  .America,  I  have  had  little  to  say  of  the 
material,  political,  or  economic  conditions  of  the  countries  through  which  we  jour¬ 
neyed.  These  subjects  have  frequently  been  discussed  by  statisticians  and  specialists. 
My  interests  have  been  rather  in  the  history,  the  poetry,  and  the  romance  of  the  places 
visited.  For,  with  the  exception  of  Spain,  the  motherland  of  the  great  explorers  of, 
and  adventurers  in  so  much  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  there  is  no  land  in  the  world 
which  is  so  glamouring  as  that  vast  region  which  witnessed  the  brilliant  feats  of  arms 
and  the  marvelous  achievements  of  a  Fortes,  a  Quesada,  a  Pizarro,  a  Valdivia,  an 
Alvar  Nuiiez  Fabeza  de  Vaca.  Nor  is  there  another  land  which  casts  such  a  spell 
on  the  traveler  who  has  road  the  life  story  of  these  marvelous  men,  whose  ardent 
vitality  and  generous  enthusiasm  impelled  them  to  undertake  and  to  achieve  what 
less  courageous  natures  would  have  deemed  impossible. 


THE  RAILKOAU  CLEARING  HOUSE  BUILOING,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

One  of  the  largest  steel  structures  of  the  Argentine  capital  is  the  Railroad  Clearing  House  Building.  It  is 
13  stories  in  height,  and,  like  several  other  steel  “skyscrapers”  of  Buenos  Aires,  was  erected  by  a  well- 
known  steel  building  comjiany  of  New  York.  Something  over  1,500  tons  of  steel  went  into  its  construc¬ 
tion.  In  architectural  design,  as  well  as  in  its  interior  details,  it  is  a  fine  example  of  the  modern  olhce 
building. 
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Thus  it  is  that  we  find  in  liis  book  charming  descriptions,  valuable 
historical  information,  graphic  pictures  of  scenes  and  incidents,  and 
comments  which  reveal  a  profound  knowledge  of  racial  characteristics 
and  of  nations  stiU  in  the  formative  period.  A  few  paragraphs, 
selected  jdmost  at  random,  wiU  serve  to  show  the  general  tenor  of  the 
work. 

From  Brazil  the  party  traveled  by  railway  into  Uruguay.  After 
a  vivid  description  of  the  country  through  which  the  train  passed, 
the  author  pictures  Montevideo,  the  progressive  and  modern  capital 
of  the  country,  as  follows: 

Montevideo  is  the  youngest  of  South  Ameru!an  c  apitals  and  has  an  air  of  modernity 
about  it.  A  metropolis  of  about  400,000  inhabitants,  it  everywhere  manifests  enter¬ 
prise  and  prosperity.  But,  although  everyone  is  busy,  no  one  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry. 
Business  is  transacted  quietly  and  expeditiously,  without  any  of  that  feverish  haste 
that  characterizes  so  many  large  sliipping  centers  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Most  of  the  public  buildings  are  models  of  architecture.  Many  of  them  seem  to  be 
almost  reproductions  of  some  of  the  palatial  structures  of  Paris  or  Vienna.  A  large 
number  of  the  educational  buildings  would  do  credit  to  any  city  in  Europe  or  the 
United  States.  Among  those  that  particularly  attracted  our  attention  were  the 
university,  the  school  of  medicine,  the  Atheneum,  the  diocesan  seminary,  the  chemical 
laboratory,  the  hygienic  institute,  and  several  schools  for  secondary  instruction. 
Then  there  is  the  large  convent  school  of  the  Silesian  Sisters.  The  work  accomplished 
by  these  devoted  religious  in  the  instruction  of  poor  children  deserves  all  the  encomi¬ 
ums  lavLshed  on  them  by  the  people  of  Montevideo.  The  charitable  institutions 
likewise  merit  sj)ecial  mention.  In  few'  j)laces  are  better  provisions  made  for  the 
poor  and  the  sick,  for  the  insane  and  the  foundling.  But  this  care  of  the  helpless  and 
suffering  is  characteristic  of  the  j)eople  of  all  j)arts  of  South  America.  They  are  as 
charitable  as  they  are  hospitable,  and,  as  every  traveler  knows,  there  are  no  more 
hospitable  people  in  the  w'orH. 

And  yet,  although  the  public  buildings  of  Montevideo  are  in  many  respects  so 
remarkable,  I  was  much  more  interested  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  especially  those 
located  in  the  city’s  suburbs.  Here  one  finds  even  greater  varieties  of  architecture 
than  in  Sao  Paulo  or  Rio  de  Janeiro.  There  is  every  type  of  dwelling  from  an  Indian 
bungalow  and  a  Swiss  chalet  to  a  Moorish  or  a  Venetian  palace.  All  combine  beauty 
with  comfort  and  convenience  and  frequently  with  luxury. 

But  the  gardens  and  the  flowers!  Never  have  I  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world  such 
marvelous  exhibitions  of  flowering  plants  and  shrubs,  native  and  exotic,  as  are  found 
about  the  homes  and  quintas  of  the  Montevideans.  They  surpass  in  profusion  and 
exuberance  even  those  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  that  is  saying  very  much  indeed.  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  justly  famed  as  a  flowerland.  So  is  the  French  Riviera;  but  I  have  never 
seen  in  either  of  these  favored  regions  of  flora  such  gorgeous  displays  of  bloom  as  I 
have  witnessed  in  and  around  Uruguay’s  magnificent  capital.  With  backgrounds 
of  palm,  orange,  myrtle,  magnolia,  bamboo,  mimosa,  alternating  with  the  native 
paraiso  and  ombu  trees  and  the  Australian  eucalyptus,  one  finds  beds  of  pansies,  car¬ 
nations,  marguerites,  and  lilies,  together  with  hedges  of  lilac  and  guelder-rose  and 
cineraria,  while  walls  and  houses  are  covered  with  multicolored  draperies  of  wistaria, 
honeysuckle.  Bougainvillea,  and  numerous  other  creepers  of  every  form  and  hue. 

It  is,  however,  in  their  roses  that  the  Montevideans  take  their  greatest  pride.  They 
are  found  everywhere,  in  private  gardens  and  in  public  parks,  in  clumps  and  hedges, 
trained  to  trellises  and  columns  or  falling  in  showers  over  walls  and  railing.^.  But 
nowhere  are  they  seen  to  such  advantage  as  in  the  Parcjue  Urbano  and  in  the  Passeo 
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SCENE  ON  THE  ARGENTINE  PAMPA. 

“  To-day,  Argentina  is  the  greatest  sheep-producing  country  in  the  world, except,  probably,  Australia.  In  horses  and  cattle  it  is  rapidly  l)ecoming  a  strong  competitor  of  Russia 
and'the  United  States.  And,  when  one  considers  that'  but  a  small  mrt  of  the  territory  available  for  grazing  purposes  is  in  actual  use  by  stockmen,  one  can  realize  what  an 
enormous  increase  there  is  sure  to  l)e  in  the  pastoral  industry  of  this  part  of  the  world  when  the  vast  areas,  still  unoccupied,  will  l)e  covered  with  teeming  Hocks  and 
herds.”  (From  “Through  South  America’s  Southland.”) 
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del  Prado — those  exquisite  pleasure  grounds  of  the  national  capital.  Here  there 
are  no  less  than  800  varieties  of  roses  collected  from  every  clime.  The  rosebushes 
themselves  number  many  thousands.  The  casual  observer  would  say  that  there  are 
myriads  of  them.  They  are  distributed  with  the  most  exquisite  taste  and  their  care, 
as  one  sees  at  a  glance,  is  for  the  gardeners  a  labor  of  love. 

As  I  contemplated  the  superb  rosaries  of  the  Paseo  del  Prado,  1  recalled  Virgil’s 
graphic  three-word  reference  to  the  rose  beds  of  Psestum,  “biferiqiie  rosaria  Pivsti,’’ 
where  the  roses  bloomed  twice  a  year.  It  was  of  these  same  rose  beds  of  Paesium 
that  Ausonius  drew  the  charming  picture: 

“Vidi  Psestano  gaudere  rosaria  cultu 
E.xoriente  novo  roscida  Lucifero.” 

Who  will  indite  to  the  roses  of  Montevideo  sonnet  or  couplet  fair  as  of  old  Ausonius 
sang  of  the  roses  of  Paestum?  For  the  former  are  incomparably  more  exquisite,  more 
varied  than  any  bloom  ever  kissed  by  zephyr  from  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  more  wortliy, 
too,  of  immortal  verse. 

To  Buenos  Aires  the  author  devotes  a  chapter  of  27  pages,  and 
when  the  reader  finishes  it  he  is  able  to  form  a  good  idea  of  just  what 
that  splendid  metropolis  is  like,  what  it  has  been,  and  what  it  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  in  the  future.  Its  history  is  summarized,  its  fine  public 
and  private  buildings  are  described,  its  educational  institutions, 
churches,  charitable  organizations,  parks,  pleasure  resorts,  its  civic 
progress,  and  the  character  and  aspirations  of  its  people  are  all 
dealt  with  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  Its  most  striking  feature, 
its  modernity,  is  thus  dealt  with: 

There  is  about  lluenos  Aires  little  of  that  glamour  of  romance  that  so  distinguishes 
the  capitals  of  Que.sada  and  Belalcazar  and  Pizarro.  This  is  Tiot  because  Buenos 
Aires  is  younger  than  the  three  cities  named,  for  it  was  founded  by  Mendoza  in  the 
same  year  as  Lima  and  three  years  before  Bogold.  Nor  is  it  because  the  explorers 
and  coiujuerors  of  the  La  Plata  region  were  lacking  in  ability  and  acliievement.  No 
one  would  aliirm  that  of  men  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  discovery  and  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  this  part  of  the  world  as  did  Sebastian  (’abot,  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  Oabeza  de 
Vaca,  Irala,  Ayolas,  and  Mendoza.  But  their  deeds,  great  as  they  undoubtedly 
w'ere,  have  never  appealed  so  strongly  to  the  imagination  as  the  more  brilliant  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  famous  conquerors  of  the  Incas  and  the  Muisciis. 

But  in  Argentina’s  great  and  enterprising  capital  everything  is  suggestive  of  the 
energy  and  the  rush  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  certain  of  the  business  streets 
there  is  all  the  feverish  activity  of  Wall  Street  in  New  York,  and  all  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  the  Board  of  Trade  district  in  Chicago.  Every  man  one  meets  is  preoccupied 
with  business  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  There  is  here  nothing  of  that  dolce  far 
nienle  which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  many  other  Latin  American  cities; 
none  of  that  disj)osition  to  procrastinate,  which  is  so  well  expressixl  by  the  word 
vianana — never  do  to-day  what  can  be  done  to-morrow. 

In  his  umtlysis  of  the  racial  characteristics  of  the  people,  and  in 
answer  to  the  question  “But  wht)  is  the  Argentine?”  he  concludes  his 
chapter  on  “The  iVrgentine  Pampa”  with  the  following: 

The  truth  is  that  the  definitive  type  of  Argentine  is  still  in  the  making.  What  if 
will  eventually  be,  after  the  peoples  of  the  various  nationalities  which  now  compost' 
the  population  of  the  Republic  have  thoroughly  blended,  it  is  difficult  to  predict. 
The  process  of  fusion  will  naturally  be  less  difficult  than  in  sections  where  there  is  a 
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large  proportion  of  the  black  and  red  races.  In  Argentina  there  are  now  but  few 
Indians,  outside  of  the  Gran  Chaco  and  Patagonia,  while  the  Negro  is  quite  a  negli¬ 
gible  factor. 

In  speculating,  then,  on  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  the  various  types  at 
presentexistingin  Argentina  we  have  to  deal  chiefly  with  the  Caucasian  race.  *  *  * 
As  has  already  been  said,  the  great  majority  of  the  population  consists  of  peoples  of 
Latin  origin.  These  readily  assimilate  with  one  another,  by  reason  not  only  of  the 
similarity  of  language,  of  literary  and  artistic  traditions,  but  also  of  the  identity  of 
religion  and  general  culture  and  ways  of  life.  Until  a  half  century  ago,  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  almost  exchisively  of  Spanish  origin.  Since  then  it  has  been  notably  mod¬ 
ified  by  the  vast  influx  of  colonists  from  Italy,  not  to  speak  of  those  from  other  parts 
of  the  world.  But  the  differences  from  the  parent  stock,  which  these  people  of  Latin 
extraction  exhibit  in  Argentina,  are  the  result  of  local  and  historical  causes  rather 
than  the  commingling  of  native  elements.  As  might  be  expected,  the  recent  arrivals 
from  Spain  fuse  more  readily  with  the  native-born  inhabitants  of  the  country  than  do 
the  Italians.  This  is  because  of  the  sameness  of  language.  But  it  is  only  a  question 
of  a  short  time  until  the  Italians  also  will  become  absorbed  into  the  native  population. 

What  wdll  be  the  resultant  type  of  this  fusion  of  Argentine,  Spaniard,  and  Italian 
we  can  only  surmise.  For  as  yet  we  are  without  the  necessary  data  for  determining 
the  effect  of  blood  admixture  on  national  character,  or  the  influence  of  heredity  and 
environment  on  a  population  composed  of  several  different  elements,  like  those  in 
question.  That  the  type  will  exhibit  the  best  and  most  prominent  traits  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  peoples  there  is  every  reason  to  believe.  That  it  will  possess  the  practical 
intelligence  of  the  Spaniard,  the  individual  energy  of  the  Italian,  the  ardent  and 
jubilant  patriotism  of  the  Argentine,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  optimism,  the  civic 
idealism  of  all  these  three  combined,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  That  Argentina,  after 
this  fusion  of  peoples  who  have  given  to  the  world  a  Cervantes,  a  Murillo,  a  Calderon, 
a  Dante,  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  Columbus,  a  Galileo,  a  San  .Martin,  will  eventually 
take  a  prominent  place  in  literature,  art,  science,  and  statesmanship  seems  assured. 
*  *  *  Blessed  with  a  temperate  climate,  with  a  soil  as  fertile  as  any  in  the  world, 
with  unbounded  resources  awaiting  development,  with  a  peace-loving  population  and 
a  government  whose  stability  is  almost  guaranteed  by  the  magnitude  of  foreign  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  country,  there  is  every  reason  why  the  Argentine  Republic  should  realize 
her  aspirations,  and  achieve  a  prominent  place  among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  Itook  is  that  on  “The 
Learned  City,”  Cordoba,  wliere  is  located  the  third  oldest  university 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  those  of  Lima  and  Mexico  being  the  two 
that  antedate  it.  It  is  in  this  chapter  that  we  find  much  valuable 
historical  matter  dealing  with  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Spaniards  and  with  the  later  period  of  Argentina’s  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  Here,  too,  we  find  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of 
Argentina’s  famous  patriot-priest,  Gregorio  Funes,  better  known  as 
Dean  Funes,  who  drafted  the  constitution  of  the  “United  Provinces 
of  South  America,”  and  played  such  an  important  role  in  the  great 
revolution  that  gave  freedom  to  a  continent.  In  the  chapter  entitled 
“Famous  Scenes  and  Victories”  San  Martin’s  heroic  life,  his  remark¬ 
able  feat  of  crossing  the  Andes  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Chilean 
patriots,  as  well  as  other  notable  events  in  Argentine  and  Chilean 
history  are  outlined. 


I’ALACIO  DE  BELLAS  ARTES  .SANTIAGO,  CHILE. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  many  handsome  public  btiildings  of  Santiago  is  the  new  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  Father  Zahm  writes:  “  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  architectural 

beauty,  it  far  surpasses  any  similar  structure  in  the  United  States.” 
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“Santiago  del  Nuevo  Extremo,”  “In  Famed  Araucania,”  and 
“Myth  and  Marvels”  are  the  titles  of  the  three  interesting  chapters 
which  deal  with  Chile,  its  progress,  its  history,  its  people,  and  their 
splendid  achievements.  Lack  of  space  prevents  quotation  of  any  of 
the  descriptions  of  Santiago,  its  fine  public  and  private  buildings,  its 
parks,  and  its  institutions  of  learning,  but  the  following  paragraphs 
relative  to  the  literature  of  ChUe  are  especially  noteworthy: 

In  connection  with  the  educational  work  of  Chile,  I  should  like  to  say  something 
regarding  the  art  and  the  literature  of  this  progressive  country.  Hut  a  largo  volume 
would  be  required  to  do  even  i)artial  justice  to  these  interesting  subjects.  I  must, 
however,  advert  to  the  charming  classic  of  the  soldier  poet,  Ercilla,  which  led  Andres 
Bello  to  declare:  “Chile  is  the  only  one  of  modern  nations  whose  foundations  have 
been  immortalized  by  an  epic  j)ocm  ” — a  potmi  which  Cervantes,  in  his  Don  Quixote, 
declared  to  be  “one  of  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  Castilian  muse.”  Several  similar 
poems  were  written  in  Spani.sh  America  during  the  colonial  period,  but  they  are 
valuable  rather  as  history  than  as  poetry.  Among  them  are  the  “Elegias  de  Varones 
Ilustres  de  Indies,”  by  the  poet-priest,  Juan  de  Castellanos;  “La  Argentina,”  by 
Padre  Barco  Centenera;  “Lima  Eundada  6  Conquista del  Peru,”  by  Peralta  Barnuevo; 
not  to  speak  of  a  number  of  others  of  le.ss  merit. 

Not  only  is  Chile  unique  among  modern  nations,  in  having  its  foundation  glorified 
by  a  great  epic,  but  it  is  also  uni(pie  among  the  nations  of  the  New  World  in  having 
its  literary  genesis  signalized  by  so  excellent  a  work  as  “La  Araucana.”  Although 
it  is  a  product  of  Spanish  genius,  it  is  nevertheless  so  identified  with  the  soil  which 
the  author  tro.l  as  a  Conquistador,  and  with  the  intrepid  natives  whom  he  admired 
and  sympathized  with,  that  it  would  bo  a  grave  omission  not  to  salute  the  noble 
figure  of  Ercilla,  especially  when  his  j^oem  served  as  the  tyjie  of  all  those  historical 
poems  which  were  written  in  Americ-a  or  on  .America  during  the  ])eriod  of  Spanish 
domination. 

Ercilla’s  great  historical  i)oom  was  the  beginning  of  that  traditional  love  in  Chile 
for  historical  researches  which  was  never  more  pronounced  than  it  is  today.  For, 
outside  of  Peru,  whose  long  line  of  historians  is  heatled  by  such  distinguished  names 
as  the  Inca  Ciarcillas,so  de  la  Vega  and  Cieza  do  Leon,  there  is  no  country  in  South 
America  which  can  count  more  active  and  intelligent  workers  in  the  fields  of  hi.story 
and  archaeology  than  Chile.  .Aside  from  such  noted  historians  as  Molina,  Rosales, 
Ovalle,  and  Olivares,  whose  jwductions  belong  to  the  colonial  jieritKl,  we  have 
among  recent  and  contemi)orary  historians  such  eminent  investigators  as  B.  Vicuna 
Mackenna,  R.  Barros  Arana.  M.  L.  Amunategiii,  Crescente  Errazuriz,  T.  Thayer- 
Ojeda,  Carlos  Morla  Vicuna,  Valdez  Vergara,  and  Toribio  Medina,  the  lajst  of  whom 
is  doing  for  his  native  land  what  the  late  1).  ,1.  (larcia  Icazbalceta  accom])lisluHl  for 
Mexico.  It  was  this  tirele.ss  and  fruitful  activity  of  Chilean  historians  that  impelled 
the  learned  Si)anish  author,  M.  Menendez  y  Pelayo,  to  declare:  “That  there  is  not  a 
corner  in  their  history  that  the  ('hileans  have  not  scrutinized,  not  a  paper  in  their 
archives  or  in  ours  that  they  do  not  print  aiul  annotate.  Chile  *  *  *  has  more 
extended  histories  than  that  of  Rome  by  Mommsen,  than  that  of  Greece  by  Curtins 
or  by  Grote.”  The  imposing  “Coleccion  de  llistoriadores  de  Chile  y  Documeutos 
Relatives  a  la  llistoria  Nacional”  and  similar  collections  which  have  recently  been 
published  by  the  Chilean  Government  show  that  this  statement  is  in  nowise 
exaggerated. 

The  rotiiru  journey  from  (’hile  was  made  via  Taleahuano,  the 
liepuhlie’s  eliief  naval  station,  roneepeion,  Valdivia,  and  various 
places  in  the  Provinces  of  Valdivia  and  Llampiihue,  across  the 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  BAY  OF  VALPARAISO,  CHILE. 

“Next  to  San  Francisco,  Valparaiso  is,  in  wealth  and  importance,  the  leading  port  of  entry  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Most  of  Chile’s  import  and  export  trade  passes  through 
this  flourishing  entrepdt.  And  yet  few  cities  have  suffered  more  reverses  and  disasters  than  Valparaiso.  *  *  ♦  Intheappailingseismicconvuisionof  1900  an  untold 
number  of  lives  were  lost,  while  the  property  loss,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  was  not  less  than  a  hundred  million  dollars.  But  we  could  discern  little  trace  of  the  last 
terrible  disaster.  Mostor  the  mins  of  the  old* buildings  have  been  removed  and  their  sites  are  now  occupied  by  large  and  commodious  stmctures.  The  march  of  progre^ 
was  retarded  for  only  a  very  short  time.  To  judge  from  the  present  aspect  of  the  city,  from  the  throbbing  life  and  feverish  activity  of  its  inhabitants,  Valparaiso  is 
now  more  vigorous  and  more  enterprising  than  ever.”  (“Through  South  America’s  Southland,”  by  J.  A.  Zahm.) 
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Andos,  and  thonco  over  the  plains  to  Bahia  Blanca,  Argentina’s  great 
southern  port  on  the  Atlantic.  This  journey  was  accomplished 
partly  by  railway,  partly  on  horseback,  by  small  lake  steamers,  by 
automobiles,  and  the  last  lap  by  railway  from  Xeuciuen  to  the  sea¬ 
port  named  above.  The  beautiful  mountain  and  lake  region  through 
which  a  portion  of  the  trip  took  them,  the  veritable  “Switzerland  of 
the  Americas,”  again  calls  forth  fine  descriptive  passages,  such  as  the 
following  pen  picture  of  Mount  Osorno : 

Our  first  view  of  Osorno  was  entrancing.  The  landscape  round  about  us  was  suffusixl 
with  the  glorious  radiance  of  vernal  sun.shine.  All  nature  was  pulsing  with  the  rapture 
of  spring.  A  slight  pearly  mist  hung  over  the  placid  waters  of  the  lake.  The  balmy 
air  was  opaline  in  its  transparency.  Filmy,  white  clouds,  like  laces,  diapered  the 
blue  .sky.  Masses  of  feathery  vapor  rose  from  the  crater  of  the  volcano  and  slowly 
floated  away  into  space.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  majestically  grand  mountain  were 
panoplied  with  shrubs  and  trees  of  rare  beauty  and  luxuriance.  As  I  contemplated 
the  glory  of  this  immense  jewel  of  the  Creator,  the  charm  of  its  incomparably  noble 
outline  amid  its  lofty  silence  and  supreme  calm,  I  felt  myself  completely  carried 
away  by  the  enchantment  of  its  irresistible  spell.  And  I  recalled  the  thoughtful 
words  of  Kant,  who  declares  that  “  In  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  scene  of  nature,  invaded 
by  a  full  but  calm  sense  of  well-being,  when  his  spirit  is  most  open  to  moral  instincts, 
there  seizes  man  an  imperious  need  to  be  thankful  to  some  one.”  And  to  whom 
should  our  gratitude  go  out  but  to  Him  who  has  fashioned  all  these  wonders  of  loveliness 
and  sublimity? 

From  Bahia  Blanca  the  party  returned  to  Buenos  Aires,  remaining 
long  enough  to  complete  preparations  for  the  long-planned  expedition 
into  the  Brazilian  jungle.  “In  Guaraniland,”  “On  the  storied  Para¬ 
guay,”  “The  home  of  birds  and  palms,”  and  “Journejdng  in  the 
jungle,”  are  the  four  chapters  which  deal  with  the  expedition  and 
complete  the  book.  They  are  replete  with  historical  references  and 
line  descriptive  passages,  of  which  the  following,  giving  the  author’s 
impressions  when  he  found  himself  for  the  first  time  on  the  broad 
and  far-famed  Parana,  may  serve  as  examples: 

.\s  I  surveyed  the  landscape  from  the  ujiper  deck  of  our  boat  my  heart  fairly  leapt 
at  the  splendor  of  the  view.  The  broad  eni(>rald  jiampa  and  the  palm-decktHl  islands 
were  bathed  in  the  crimson  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  A  delicious  languor  seemed  to 
hang  upon  the  air  and  a  strange  heavenly  peace  ajijieared  to  have  fallen  upon  this 
(‘iichanting  sjiot.  The  broad  jianorama  glowenl  with  color  and  magic.  The  river 
was  as  silent  and  as  motionless  as  a  haunted  mere.  The  stately  palms,  with  their  noble 
crowns,  cast  masses  of  .shadow  over  the  darkening  waters,  while  the  wild.  untanuHl 
tangle  of  underbrush  on  both  sides  of  the  calmly  flowing  IUkkI  setuned  to  be  the  natural 
haunts  of  savage  beasts  and  more  savage  men.  Nothing  could  have  sur]>a,saiHl  the 
enthralling  beauty  of  the  evening  with  its  gentle  voices  and  aubduinl  colors,  with  the 
mysterious  shapes  and  movements  of  trees  and  islands  as  they  disappeared  in  the 
ilreamy  distance  with  the  rapidly  approaching  twilight. 

Then  night  fell  over  the  scene  and  a  slight  pearly  mist,  which  had  risen  from  the 
broivd  expanse  of  waters,  drew  over  the  face  of  the  I'arth  a  tremulous  veil  of  gos.sainer. 
lint  the  dark-blue  sky  was  spanghHl  with  stars  and  the  rising  moon,  throwing  a  path 
of  silver  athwart  the  broad  river,  poured  an  opah'seent  sheen  over  the  palm-crowned 
islands  and  floo<U“d  the  mist-covertHl  pampa  with  ethereal  whiteness,  ^\■e  were  swm- 
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in{!;ly  in  a  land  nf  tnchantment,  but,  in  reality,  we  were  in  a  region  where  legend 
whispers  among  the  palm  trees  and  trembles  in  the  shivering  wavelets  of  the  moon- 
irradiated  Parana.  We  were  gliding  over  waters  which  witnessed  the  immortal  deeds 
of  Castilians  and  Adalusians  of  pure  blood  and  high  traditions — men  who  east  a 
glamor  over  everything  they  touched,  and  invested  with  romance  all  the  scenes  of 
their  matchlc>s8  prowess  and  brilliant  exploits. 

It  was  easy  here  to  conjure  up  noted  personages  of  the  long  ago.  For  the  banks  of 
the  Parana  are  dotted  with  historic  sites  and  teem  with  associations  connected  with 
discoverers  and  with  the  conquistadores.  The  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Magda¬ 
lena  are  famous  in  the  annals  of  exploration  and  conquest,  but  they  must  all  yield 
the  palm  to  the  great  river  of  the  south,  which,  under  the  varj-ing  names  of  the  Parana, 
the  Paraguay,  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  has  witnessed  more  stirring  exploits  and  far- 
reaching  achievements  than  any  other  waterway  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

History,  logoiul,  tradition,  advtMituro,  romance,  drama,  and 
tragedy — all  play  their  parts  in  the  author’s  story  of  Paraguay,  while 
Ids  account  of  the  expedition  into  the  wilds  of  Brazil  and  the  meeting 
with  the  most  primitive  of  aboriginal  tribes,  the  description  of  their 
mode  of  life,  their  customs,  and  even  their  games,  are  of  absorbing 
interest.  Taken  in  its  entirety,  it  is  a  remarkable  work,  and  when 
one  finally  reaches  the  last  page  it  is  with  a  sigh  of  regret  that  the 
book  is  closed  and  that  this  delightful  voyage  into  the  lands  of  the 
old  coiuiuistadores  comes  to  an  end. 

C.  E.  A. 

ISLAND  OF  MARGARITA, 
VENEZUELA' 


IT  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  the  first  part  of  the  year  1915 
upon  the  little  known  island  of  Margarita,  lying  off  the  nortli 
coast  of  Venezuela,  in  the  interests  of  the  Museum  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  of  New  York  City,  which  institution  sent  me  to  this 
region  to  make  an  archeological  survey.  The  results  of  this  survey 
have  been  set  forth  by  me  in  one  of  the  regular  reports  of  the  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian,  but  as  these  reports  are  confined  exclusively 
to  the  archeological  and  ethnological  data  gathered  and  are  not  of 
general  interest,  I  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  general  public  to 
know  somewhat  more  of  the  geographical  and  physical  aspects  of 
the  island  of  Margarita.  The  various  handbooks  on  South  America 
give  but  scant  information  about  this  island,  and,  strange  to  say,  one 
finds  a  great  deal  more  mention  made  of  Margarita  Island  in  the 
early  historians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  such  as  Las  (^vsas,  Herrera, 
Oviedo  «‘t  al.  than  one  does  in  more  modern  works.  Without 
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"oili"  (*xt(*nsiv<*ly  into  the  early  liistory  of  the  island  since  its  dis¬ 
covery  in  149S,  I  might  mention  that  the  pearl  fisheries  in  tluMvaters 
surrounding  Margarita  and  Coche  were  of  prime  importance  during 
the  first  30  years  after  their  existence  had  been  discovered.  The 
fisheries,  however,  were  exhausted  by  the  careless  management  of  the 
early  wSpanish  settlers,  and  ^largarita  Island  became  lost  to  pid)lic 
memory  and  remains  lost  to  this  day. 

'Phanks  to  the  good  oHices  of  Dr.  Santos  A.  Dominici,  the  Venezue¬ 
lan  Minister  at  Washington,  and  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Yanes  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  rnion,  I  was  ])rovided  with  recommendations  to  the  Government 
oflicials  of  the  Kepublic  of  Venezuela,  which  recommendations  facili¬ 
tated  my  journey  and  caused  me  to  he  treated  with  the  greatest  cour¬ 
tesy  by  the  local  officials  in  those  places  1  visited  in  the  Kepublic.  It 
is  with  great  gratitude  therefore  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
(*x press  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  and 
of  myself,  for  the  aid  given,  to  the  gentlemen  mentioned  above  and  to 
the  cabinet  ministers  in  Caracas. 

Leaving  New  York  in  Januaiy,  I  first  ])roceeded  to  La  Guayra, 
the  ])ort  of  entry  for  Caracas,  the  capital  of  ^’enezuela.  La  Guayra, 
a  town  not  more  than  three  streets  deep,  nestles  picturos(pielv  against 
the  sloj)e  of  the  Si  11a  Mountains,  and  the  railroad  trip  from  La  Guayra 
to  Caracas  over  these  same  mountains  is  a  wonderful  exj)erience 
which  the  traveler  will  never  forget.  After  a  brief  stay  in  Caracas 
I  took  the  Dutch  West  India  mail  steamer  from  La  (lUavra  for 
Cumana,  also  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Republic,  and  in  Cumana 
connected  with  the  coastal  steamer  of  the  Venezuelan  Steamship 
('(».,  which  took  me  to  Porlamar  on  Margarita  Island.  I  was  enabled 
in  Porlamar  to  rent  a  house,  which  I  occupied  during  my  entire  stay 
of  four  months  on  tlie  island. 

Margarita  was  occupied  by  the  Guaicpieri  Indians  at  the  time  of 
its  discovery.  This  tierce  race  of  peoj)le  was  not  readily  s\d)jugated 
by  the  Spanish  (udonists.  Thanks  to  the  warlike  (pialities  of  this 
raci^,  a  large  percentage  of  pure  (iuai(pieri  hlooil  remains  on  the 
island  to-day,  more  es])ecially  on  the  m)rth  coast  in  the  villages  of 
fhian  Griego  and  Paraguachi.  It  is  in  these  villages  that  the  locally 
renowned  Margarita  hammocks  are  made  from  the  native  cotton, 
and  these  hammocks  command  a  ready  sale  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  mainland  and  are  even  exported  to  the  British  island  of  'rrinidad. 
One  sees  tlu^  Guai(pieri  women  making  the  thread  h*r  these  ham¬ 
mocks  from  the  native  cofUut  hy  the  ancient  s[)indte-whorl  method, 
and  (am  not  hut  admire  the  industry  of  a  race  that  will  walk  from 
15  to  20  mih's  along  mountain  paths  to  the  town  of  Porlamar  to  sell, 
for  a  mere  song,  a  piece  of  work  that  took  an  entire  family  some  three 
months  to  c.omphde.  Loaded  down  with  a  couple  of  completed 
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MAI*  OF  MARGARITA  ISLAND  AND  THE  ADJACENT  MAINLAND. 

The  island  Is  situated  between  latitude  10°  52'  and  11°  11'  N.,  and  longitude  05°  47'  and  (’4°  24'  W. 
The  maximum  width  is  alxiut  37  miles,  and  the  greatest  distance  from  north  to  south  alniut  19 
miles.  The  nearest  (Kiints  of  approach  between  Margarita  and  Araya  Peninsula  of  the  mainland, 
namely,  Point  Mangles  and  Point  Morro  de  la  Peha,  are  124  miles  apart.  From  the  latter  i>oint 
on  the  mainland  to  the  western  point  of  Coehe.  the  island  lying  in  the  passage  between  the  main¬ 
land  and  Margarita,  is  a  distance  of  K  miles,  and  from  the  western  [loint  of  Coehe  to  Point  Mangles 
on  .Margarita  is  a  distance  of  only  0  miles.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  communicatiun  between 
•Margarita  and  the  mainland  by  means  of  canoes  in  pre-Columbian  times  was  an  easy  matter, 
esfMX'ially  as  the  seas  here  are  invariably  tranquil. 
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hammocks  on  their  heads  and  with  another  hammock  or  two  carried 
on  the  arm  in  a  native-made  basket,  these  women  present  what  is 
indeed  an  interesting  sight  as  they  walk  along  the  roads,  busily 
fashioning  new  thread  for  future  hammocks  and  steadily  talking  all 
the  while  on  subjects  of  local  interest. 

There  are  three  towns  of  importance  on  Margarita  Island — Por- 
lamar,  Pampatar,  and  Asuncion.  The  entire  island  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  4(),0()()  souls,  and  Porlamar  has  about  5,000.  Porlamar 
is  the  busiest  and  most  thriving  of  all  three  towns  and  the  largest.  It 
is  at  Porlamar  that  the  bimonthly  steamers  of  the  Venezuelan  Co. 
call,  although  it  must  be  stated  that  this  service  is  most  uncertain. 
A  biweekly  service  is  maintained  by  sloop  with  the  to^\^l  of  Carupano 
on  the  mainland,  and  intending  travelers  for  Margarita  are  advised 
to  make  Carupano  their  objective,  and  to  there  await  the  departure 
of  some  small  sailing  craft  for  Margarita  Island.  While  this  method 
may  be  more  uncomfortable,  it  is  far  preferable  to  a  long  wait  on  an 
uncertain  coastal  steamer,  and  one  is  certain  of  having  to  remain  in 
('arupano  for  not  over  three  days  at  the  most. 

Pampatar  is  the  oflicial  port  of  the  island,  and  it  is  here  that  all 
vessels  flying  a  foreign  flag  have  to  enter.  A  monthly  service  of  a 
small  cattle  steamer,  with  limited  passenger  accomodations,  plying 
bc^tween  La  Guayra  and  Triniilad  and  taking  in  some  of  the  coastal 
towns  en  route,  connected  Pampatar  with  Trinidad  during  my  stay 
on  Margarita,  but,  like  the  coastal  service  of  the  Venezuelan  national 
steamei-s,  tliis  service  is  liable  to  change  in  its  itineraries  and  can  not 
b(^  relied  upon.  There  is  but  little  commerce  in  Pampatar,  and  the 
town  is  fast  falling  into  a  decline.  The  jiopulation  of  Pampatar  is 
about  1,500  souls.  Nearby  can  be  found  extensive  salt  deposits 
belonging  to  tlie  Government,  but  winch,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to 
Margarita,  were  not  being  exploited. 

Asuncion,  tlie  third  town  of  importance  on  the  island,  is  losing  the 
importance  which  the  ruins  of  large  buildings  ami  houses  indicate  that 
it  possi'ssed  in  times  gone  by.  It  has  to-day  a  population  of  but 
3,000  souls,  where  in  former  days  the  population  must  have  been  far 
larger,  d'lie  State  president  of  the  State  of  Nueva  Esparta,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Margarita,  Gocbe,  Gubagua,  and  the  smaller  islands  in  the 
vicinity,  lives  liere,  and  so  do  many  of  the  oHicials  that  take  part  in 
t  he  government  of  tlie  island.  'Phe  government  oflices  are  located  in 
till'  old  Franciscan  monastery,  an  interesting  relic  of  the  days  when 
the  monks  of  this  order  brought  the  teachings  of  Ghristianity  to  the 
New  World.  Asuncion  is  perhaps  best  known  in  Venezuelan  history 
as  being  at  om*  time'  the  residence  of  the  heroine  of  the  war  of  the 
Vem'ziK'lan  independence.  It  was  in  Asuncion  that  a  Senorita  Luisa 
('aceri's,  whose  family  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  island  of  Mar- 
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garita  in  order  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Spanish  Government 
in  Caracas,  met  Col.  Bautista  Arismendi,  leader  of  the  insurgent 
forces  of  Margarita.  After  a  brief  courtship,  Luisa  and  the  colonel 
were  married,  and  while  still  on  their  honeymoon  Dona  Luisa  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Spanish  forces  and  incarcerated  in  the  for¬ 
tress  of  Santa  Kosa,  overlooking  the  town  of  Asuncion.  Her  husband, 
however,  was  able  to  make  good  his  escape.  History  relates  that 
the  commander  of  the  fortress,  Lrreiztieta,  placed  the  young  woman 
in  an  underground  cell  of  the  fort  and  sent  word  to  her  husband 
that  if  he  did  not  cease  his  attacks  upon  the  Spanish  troops  his 
wife  would  be  decapitated.  Arismendi  thereupon  sent  word  to  the 

Spanish  governor,  “DigaUsted  al 
je  fe  espaiioi  que  sin  patria  no 
quiero  esposa”  (“tell  the  Spanish 
chief  that  without  a  country  I  do 
not  care  for  a  wife”).  Dona  Luisa 
was  frequently  taken  on  the  bat¬ 
tlements  of  the  Santa  Rosa  fort  at 
those  times  when  the  besieging 
forces  subjected  the  fort  to  a  bom¬ 
bardment.  She  was  later  taken  to 
La  Guaira,  ('aracas,  and  finally  to 
Cadiz,  in  Spain.  Reports  state 
that  during  the  entire  period  of 
her  captivity  this  heroic  woman 
absolutely  refused  to  utter  one 
single  word  of  complaint  or  to  let 
her  captors  know  by  word  or  sign 
of  the  agony  of  mind  that  she  suf¬ 
fered.  Of  course,  this  is  just  a 
simple  and  a  brief  account  of  the 
heroism  of  this  prominent  figure  in 
the  war  of  the  Venezuelan  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  there  are  many  interesting  details  connected  with  the 
history  of  Dona  Luisa  Caceres  de  Arismendi  that  1  have  not  the 
opportunity  to  ndate  here. 

The  climate  of  Margarita  Island  has  been  renowned  for  centuries, 
and  the  island  in  times  gone  by  and  even  nowadays  is  a  favorite 
health  resort  for  sufb'rers  from  all  kinds  of  fevers.  This  fact  is 
mentioiH'd  in  a  nuirdxT  of  th(^  early  histories  of  the  island.  Neither 
the  anopheles  nor  tlx;  stegomia  mosquito  are  found  on  Margarita, 
which  would  explain  that  yellow  fever  patients  and  those  suffering 
from  malarial  fevers  can  come  to  the  island  without  endangering  the 
health  of  the  residents.  'I'he  island  is  es[)ecially  |)r(*f(*rred  as  a  re- 
cuprTating  resort  by  the  iidiahitants  of  Ciudad  Bolivar  on  the  Ori- 
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noco  Rivor.  Thero  are,  liowcvor,  but  poor  accommodations  in  the 
Margarita  towns  for  transients,  and  the  uncertain  steamer  connections 
prevent  the  island  from  hecoming  the  national  sanitarium  for  the 
sick  of  the  Venezuelan  Republic. 

Margarita  Island  has  an  area  of  444  square  miles,  and  in  reality 
consists  of  two  separate  mountain  ranges  connected  by  a  low  sandy 
isthmus,  about  10  miles  long  and  from  70  to  180  j-ards  wide.  When 
seen  from  a  short  distance  to  the  northward  or  southward  it  will 
appear  as  two  islands.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  i.slaiul  is  18  miles 
long  and  about  14  miles  wide.  The  western  portion,  known  as 
Macanao,  which  is  practically  unhdiahited,  is  about  12  miles  long, 


A  XTNIQVE  kexce. 

'I’he  fence  uroiinil  this  adobe  house  on  Margarita  Island  is  fornn'd  of 
growing  cadi. 


east  and  west,  and  7  miles  wide.  The  lagoon  dividing  the  two  parts 
of  tl»e  island,  known  as  the  “Laguna  (Irande,”  or  the  “Laguna 
Arestigna,”  is  some  10  miles  wide  and  2  miles  broad.  In  some  parts 
the  isthmus  connecting  the  two  parts  of  tlie  islaml  has  an  elevation 
of  hut  4  to  5  yards  above  sea  level,  and  in  the  narrowest  part  is  hut 
70  yards  wide. 

The  mountains  of  Margarita  consist  of  two  masses,  that  of  Marga¬ 
rita  proper  and  that  of  Macanao.  Although  the  United  States 
Ilydrograjdiic  liureau  publication,  “(Julf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean 
S(‘a,”  gives  th(>  height  of  the  Margarita  jx'ak  in  the  Cerros  de  La 
Vega  as  being  3,240  feet,  and  the  highest  jieak  of  Macanao  as  2.304 
feet,  I  am  tirmly  convinced  that  the  latter  statement  is  in  error  and 
should  he  3,806  feet.  Wliile  1  was  unable  to  make  pemonal  and 
exact  measurements,  there  can  he  no  doubt,  from  mere  observation 
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l^(t:  Cacti  growth  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island.  Right;  A  bleak  hillside  in  the  interior  of  Margarita. 
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even,  that  the  Macanao  peak  is  higher  than' the  one  on  the  larger  part 
of  the  island.  The  explanation  of  the  error  in  the  Hydrographic 
Bureau’s  statement  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
chart  No.  2,035,  showing  Margarita  Island,  was  copied  from  the 
British  Admiralty  chart,  and  that  on  both  those  charts  the  heights  of 
the  Macanao  peaks  are  printed  in  the  dark-shaded  part  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Two  heights  are  given  of  peaks  in  the  Macanao  part  of  Mar¬ 
garita,  and  but  one  of  these  can  be  distinctly  read  on  the  chart. 
This  is  the  height  of  2,304  feet,  given  in  the  Hydrographic  Bureau 
publication.  The  other  peak,  however,  has  a  height  of  3,806  feet, 
as  a  careful  examination  of  the  chart  with  a  magnifying  glass  will 
show,  and  this  figure  evidently  was  overlooked,  on  account  of  its 
indistinctness,  by  the  compiler  of  the  work  referred  to  above. 

The  explanation  of  the  lack  of  prosperity  of  Margarita  Island  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  rainfall  on  the  island  is  so  extremely  scant  as 
to  be  almost  negligible  in  some  districts.  As  a  result  cacti  is  the 
prevalent  growth  on  the  island,  and  large  tracts  resemble  the  desert 
lands  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  This  lack  of  rainfall  probably  is 
due  to  the  indiscriminate  cutting  of  timber  that  took  place  in  cen¬ 
turies  gone  by,  when  the  mountains  and  the  hills  were  denuded  of 
their  forests.  No  matter  what  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  rainfall 
inaj"  be,  however,  the  fact  remains  that  the  greater  part  of  Marga¬ 
rita  Island  can  not  be  used  for  cultivation  and  that  cacti  forln  the 
prevalent  growth.  In  the  Cerros  de  La  Vega  can  be  found,  here  and 
tliere,  small  portions  of  land  in  close  proximity  to  springs  and  rivu¬ 
lets,  where  produce  is  raised,  and  the  wonderful  climate  of  the  island 
seems  to  make  up  here  in  productivity  for  the  lack  of  tillable  soil  in 
other  districts.  The  only  thing  that  is  raised  in  the  arid,  nonpro¬ 
ductive  areas  are  goats,  of  which  the  hides  and  the  cheese  that  is 
made  from  the  goats’  milk  is  exported  to  the  mainland.  The  houses 
in  these  regions  are  made  of  adobe  mud  plastered  over  a  framework 
of  intertwined  twigs,  ami  the  inhabitants  use  the  cacti  to  form  natu¬ 
ral  fences  around  their  property. 

’I'lie  roads  on  tlie  island  are  really  nothing  more  than  stretches  of 
sand  between  the  bleak  hillocks  and  the  latter  present  a  desolate 
appearance,  covered  as  they  are  with  dwarfed  and  stunted  trees  and 
parched  broom  grass,  and  were  it  not  for  the  green  parts  of  the  inte¬ 
rior,  where  one  finds  shade  trees  and  pictures(pie  spots  to  rest  the  eye, 
Mai’garita  Island  would  possess  but  few  attractions  as  a  tropical  abode. 
The  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cerro  de  la  Vega  makes 
up  in  full,  however,  for  the  arid  coasts  of  the  island  and  makes  the 
traveler  forget  the  desert-like  appearance  of  the  other  ilistricts. 

Besides  hammocks,  goatskins,  and  goat  cheese,  the  island  exports  a 
large  number  of  roof  tiles  to  the  mainland,  the  making  of  which  is  an 
important  industry  in  Margarita.  It  seems  that  a  better  quality  of 
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clay  is  found  hero  than  on  the  mainland,  and  in  conse(iuence  tiles 
made  from  this  clay  are  in  great  demand  and  are  sold  extensively  in 
Carupano,  Cumana,  and  other  towns  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Republic.  Small  brickyards  are  found  throughout  the  island  in 
close  proximity  to  the  hanks  from  which  the  clay  is  dug.  Large 
deposits  or  stacks  of  tiles  can  always  he  seen  lying  on  the  beach  at 
Porlamar,  ready  to  he  exported  to  the  mainland.  Pottery  vessels 
made  from  the  same  clay  are  also  m.ade  in  large  quantities,  ami 
while  the  greater  part  of  these  are  for  local  use,  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  is  shipped  to  the  north  coast  of  the  Republic.  The  adobe 
bricks  from  which  the  better  class  of  liouses  in  the  larg('r  towns  of 
the  island  are  built  are  also  made  in  the  local  brickyards. 

Yet  another  important  item  that  is  exported  from  the  island  is 
manganesite,  which  is  mined  on  the  northeast  coast.  The  exploita¬ 
tion  of  these  mines  provides  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  with 
work  and  is  being  carried  on  by  an  American  syndicate.  The  local 
manager,  Mr.  C.  F.  Freeman,  was  of  great  help  in  our  work  and 
knows  the  island  thorouglUy.  Thanks  to  his  kind  efforts  on  our 
behalf,  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  our  archeological  work  on  Mar¬ 
garita  is  due. 

The  waters  surrounding  the  island  abound  with  fish  and  dried  and 
salted  fish,  in  consequence,  form  another  important  article  of  export. 
Of  late  years  a  tannery  iu  Porlamar  has  been  doing  a  flourishing 
business,  and  the  untanned  hides  are  imported  from  all  parts  of  the 
Republic,  treated  here,  and  then  exported  as  leather.  The  locally 
found  divi-divi  beans  and  the  mangrove  hark  of  the  lagoons  of  the 
island  provide  the  necessary  tannic  acid. 

Some  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  on  the  island  and  are  occasionally 
slaughtered  for  local  consumption.  The  animal  diet,  however,  is 
mainly  restricted  to  fish,  both  salted  and  fresh,  and  to  poultry,  which 
is  sold  at  a  remarkably  low  price.  .Vll  foodstuffs  that  are  raised  on 
the  island  are  sold  at  very  low  prices;  on  the  other  hand,  all  importetl 
foodstuffs  and  other  articles  are  not  enly  poor  in  quality  hut  are 
almost  prohibitive  in  price. 

The  most  imj)ortant  industry  of  the  island  is  the  i>earl  fishir.g. 
Although  lately  the  pearling  grounds  have  again  begun  to  show  signs 
of  exhaustion  due  to  excessive  fishing  by  destructive  methods,  a 
large  number  of  men  are  still  employed  in  this  work  and  the  Margarita 
j)earls  rank  in  <iuality  with  the  highest  grades  of  j)earls  from  tlu' 
Orient,  nie  usual  method  pui'sued  to  gather  the  pearl  mollusks  is 
with  rakes  that  are  dragged  over  the  ocean  bottom;  the  shells  are 
then  opened  by  hand  and  the  j)earls  removed.  A  number  of  diving 
suits  are  also  uscul  in  tlu^se  waters  for  tlu'  collecting  of  shells  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  hut  as  the  owners  of  the  boats  using  rakes  have  to 
pay  a  far  smaller  license  fee  to  the  (Jovernment  than  those  using  the 
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scaphander  method,  and  as  divers  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
diving  suits  command  high  prices,  owing  to  the  risks  that  they  take 
with  the  usually  defective  outfits  and  the  ignorance  of  the  men 
who  work  the  pumps  that  provide  the  diver  with  air,  the  raking 
outfit  is  the  one  in  general  use.  The  pearls  are  generally  bought 
by  the  Turkish  and  Syrian  dealers  residing  on  the  island  and  are 
shipped  by  them  to  Paris,  the  clearing  house  for  pearls  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  strange  to  note  that  a  large  number  of  the 
pearling  boats  used  in  these  parts  are  rigged  with  lateen  sails — 
a  rig  which  is  not  seen  in  the  other  West  India  islands  and  which  was 
probably  introduced  in  Margarita  by  the  Syrian  pearl  dealers, 
who  were  acquainted  with  its  advantages  from  their  residence  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  ITiere  are  no  reliable  statistics 
available  as  to  the  value  of  the  pearl  exports  from  Margarita.  L.  V. 
Dalton,  in  his  book  “Venezuela,”  values  the  export  from  1909-10 
at  £21,000  (.$101,000),  but  from  what  information  I  was 

able  to  gather  it  would  seem  to  me  that  $300,000  would  be  more 
nearly  the  correct  figure.  There  is  a  closed  season  for  pearling 
from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  1st  of  September,  tluring  which  time 
the  fishing  is  absolutely  prohibited.  This  is  done  to  allow  the  pearl 
mollusks  to  spawn,  and  does  a  great  deal  toward  preserving  the 
fisheries.  Nevertheless,  due  to  the  enormous  amount  of  fishing  that 
has  been  going  on  in  the  last  20  years  on  grounds  that  have  but  a 
limited  area,  it  is  said  that  the  pearling  grounds  are  becoming  more 
and  more  depleted,  and  that  in  j'cars  to  come  the  industry  will  once 
again,  as  it  did  after  the  early  Spanish  occujiation,  automatically 
come  to  a  standstill. 

Unlike  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of  the  other  West  India 
islands,  the  Margaritan  is  a  hard-working  individual.  He  has  to 
be,  living  as  he  does  upon  an  i.sland  with  such  a  limited  amount  of 
arable  land  and  pursuing  such  an  arduous  occupation  as  pearl  fishing. 
Furthermore,  I  found  the  inhabitants  a  remarkably  honest  and 
friendly  lot  of  people,  ever  ready  to  help  the  stranger  with  word 
and  deed  in  his  quest,  and  I  consider  the  four  months  I  spent  on  the 
island  as  some  of  the  most  enjoyable  I  have  spent  anywhere,  and 
often  look  back  with  the  greatest  affection  upon  my  residence  there. 


PROMINENT  IN  PAN  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AFFAIRS  /.  '/ 

Dr.  Epifanio  Portela,  Argentine  envoy  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  Quirinal  since  March,  1911,  died  in  Rome  on  April  11,  1916. 
Dr.  Portela’s  death  will  be  deplored  by  his  many  friends  in  the  capital 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  elsewnere  throughout  the  Americas. 
He  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Ambassador  Naon  as  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  representative  in  Washington  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
He  presented  his  credentials  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  Argentina  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  May,  1905,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  his  transfer 
to  the  Quirinal  in  1911.  At  the  time  he  presented  his  letters  of 
(Tedence  to  President  Roosevelt  he  happily  observed;  'T  am  return¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States,  Most  Excellent  Sir,  for  the  second  time, 
having  had  the  honor  and  good  fortune  of  discharging  my  first  diplo¬ 
matic  duties  here.”  He  had  been  an  attach^  of  the  Argentine  lega¬ 
tion  in  Washington  during  President  Grant’s  administration,  30 
years  before  his  return  as  minister.  Dr.  Portela  had  been  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  intellectual  and  political  life  of  Argentina  for  many 
years.  He  represented  his  country  at  the  third  and  fourth  Pan 
American  Conferences,  ably  filling  the  difficult  position  of  Secretary 
General  of  the  latter  conference,  which  met  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910.  He  was  horn  in  Buenos  Aires  May  29,  1855,  and  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Trenes  Portela  and  Amelia  Alvarez  Portela.  Interested 
in  political  affairs  at  an  early  age,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Congress  in  1884  and  served  until  1890.  In  the  latter  year  he  became 
secretary  of  interior  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  As  a  writer 
and  editor  he  wielded  a  powerful  influence  in  his  country,  having 
been  the  editor  of  La  Nacion  and  also  of  El  Nacional.  He  had  also 
been  a  director  of  the  Banco  Nacional  and  of  the  newspaper  La 
’rribuna.  In  his  death  his  country  sustains  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
ablest  and  most  beloved  sons,  as  well  as  an  eminent  diplomatist  and 
statesman. 

Hon.  George  R.  Colton,  ex-governor  of  Porto  Rico,  died  at  the 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  6,  1916.  Mr. 
Colton,  who  had  recently  been  connected  with  the  foreign  trade 
department  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  was  born  in 
Galesburg,  lU.,  April  10,  1866.  From  1881  to  1886  he  engaged  in 
ranching  in  New  Mexico,  whence  he  removed  to  Nebraska.  He 
served2as  a  member  of  the  Nebraska  House  of  Representatives  dur¬ 
ing  the  1889-90  term.  In  1897  he  became  a  national  bank  examiner. 
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and  during  the  Spanish- American  War  was  instrumental  in  organizing 
and  became  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Nebraska 
Volunteer  Infantry,  going  in  that  capacity  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
I'here  he  organized  the  customs  service  at  Manila  upon  the  American 
occupation,  and  served  with  it  until  1905,  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  organize  the  customs  receivership  under  the 
modus  vivendi  between  the  United  States  and  that  country.  From 
1907  to  1909  he  was  insular  collector  of  customs  for  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  drafted  and  presented  to  the  United  States  Congress 
the  new  tariff  for  the  Philippines  enacted  during  its  special  session  in 
1909.  He  became  governor  of  Porto  Rico  November  7,  1909,  and 
served  until  November  15,  1913.  He  was  regarded  as  an  authority 
on  matters  ndating  to  customs  duties  and  tariffs,  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  rendered  valuable  services  to  his  country  and  to  the  large  banking 
interests  with  which  he  later  became  connected. 

Sr.  Manuel  G.  Montero  y  Tirado  bas  recently  been  appointed 
tinancial  agent  of  the  Peruvian  Government  in  the  United  States. 
His  special  mission  will  be  the  negotiation  of  a  $15,000,000  loan 
for  his  Government,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  certain  obligations  of  the  Republic  and  to  raise  the 
gold  guaranty  of  the  Peruvian  bank  note  issue.  Sr.  Montero  y 
Tirado  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  financiers  of  the  Republic. 
He  was  born  in  Lima  in  1866,  educated  in  England,  and  has  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  He  is  a  mend)er  of 
the  Junta  de  Vigilancia,  the  Government  board  intrusted  with 
th(^  administration  of  the  Peruvian  bank  note  issue  which  took 
the  place  of  gold  as  the  mc'dium  of  exchange  in  Peru  following  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Benefi- 
cencia  Publica,  the  organized  institution  which  administers  all  state 
charities  ami  eleemosynary  institutions  such  as  hospitals,  asylums, 
etc.  In  addition  to  his  other  business  activities  he  is  manager  of 
the  Gov'ermnent  Salt  Monopoly,  of  the  Compania  Administradora 
de  las  Alrnacenes  Fiscales,  director  in  the  ('ompania  Administradora 
del  Guana,  vice  president  of  the  stock  e.xchange;  and  member  of 
the  Lima  Ghamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  president  of  the  com¬ 
missions  naiTK'd  to  prepare  the  Peruvian  n'presentation  at  tlu^  (*xpo- 
sitions  of  Quito  and  of  Turin.  He  has  also  been  president  of  the 
Lima  Geographical  Society.  During  the  visit  of  the  Boston  (Miamber 
of  (>)mm(^rc(!  party  Sr.  Montero  y  Tirado  had  charge  of  all  arrange¬ 
ments  for  their  reception  and  entertainment,  and  Ids  tireless  energy 
in  behalf  of  th(;se  guests  of  the  country  will  be  ph'asantly  recalhal 
by  the  visitors.  As  a  repnwentativo  of  the  highest  type  of  public 
spirited,  patriotic,  and  capable  busimws  men  of  Peru  no  better  man 
could  have  been  selected  to  represent  that  (lovernment  in  tlu^  capacity 
outlimid  above. 
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Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  bankor  and  financier,  has  become  one 
of  the  commanding  figures  in  Pan  American  affairs.  Since  his  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  presidency  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  the 
policy  of  estabUshing  branches  of  that  powerful  financial  institution 
in  various  commercial  centers  of  Latin  America  has  been  inaugurated. 
At  present  the  National  City  Bank  has  in  full  operation  branch 
banks  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay;  Santos,  Brazil;  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  and  Habana, 
Cuba.  Other  branches  are  to  be  established  in  Chile,  Peru,  and 
perhaps  other  countries  of  South  and  Central  America.  The  service 
of  these  branch  banks  in  promoting  Pan  American  commerce  has 
become  perhaps  the  greatest  factor  in  drawing  the  21  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  into  closer  and  more  substantial  bonds  of 
peace  and  friendship.  Mr.  Vanderlip’s  services  to  his  own  country, 
the  United  States,  in  exerting  the  great  influence  of  the  National 
City  Bank  in  the  extension  and  development  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country  can  hardly  be  estimated.  In  his  judgment  the  future 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  depends  largely  upon 
the  growth  and  successful  development  of  its  foreign  commerce, 
and  it  is  toward  its  sure  and  rapid  promotion  that  ho  is  now  lending 
his  great  talents  and  energy.  One  instance  of  this  may  bo  cited  in 
the  organization  of  the  American  International  Corporation,  with  a 
subscribed  capital  of  $50,000,000,  of  whose  board  of  directors  he  is 
chairman,  and  whose  foundation  is  largely  due  to  his  active  support 
and  initiative.  The  vast  resources  of  this  corporation  are  to  be 
employed  in  the  promotion  and  extension  of  the  country’s  interests 
in  world  commerce  and  industry,  and  doubtless  the  Latin  American 
field  wiU  be  the  first  one  cared  for. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  is  still  comparatively  a  young  man,  having  been 
born  at  Aurora,  Ill.,  in  1864.  Ho  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  holding  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  from  the  former  institution  and  that  of  doctor  of 
laws  from  Colgate  University.  In  1889  he  served  as  a  reporter,  and 
later  became  financial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  associate 
editor  of  the  Economist  (Chicago).  In  1897  he  became  private 
secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
Lyman  J.  Gage,  but  was  soon  made  assistant  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  a  position  ho  hold  until  1901.  He  was  then  offered 
the  vice  presidency  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Now  York,  in 
which  capacity  ho  served  until  he  was  made  president  in  1909,  the 
office  ho  still  holds.  Ho  is  a  director  of  many  of  the  largest  railway 
companies  and  numerous  financial  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  n^garded  as  one  of  the  greatest  bankers  and  most  progressive 
financiers  of  the  country. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES 

Old  and  New  Sao  Paulo :  The  Rise  of  a  Business  City,  is  the  title 
of  the  leading  article  in  the  March  number  of  The  Pan  American 
Magazine  (New  York).  Written  by  the  editor,  Miss  L.  Elwyn  Elliott, 
in  her  usually  bright  and  entertaining  style,  it  covers  the  early  his¬ 
torical  period  of  the  city  as  well  as  its  recent  remarkable  development. 
The  first  ])art  of  the  story  deals  with  the  foundation  of  the  settlement 
in  1554  by  the  Jesuit  priests  under  the  leadership  of  Father  Jose  de 
Ancliieta,  the  “xVpostle  of  South  America,”  whose  noble  w'ork  among 
the  native  Indians  is  appreciatively  outhned.  Coming  to  the  period 
when  the  little  settlement  had  assumed  the  importance  of  a  town, 
the  author  traces  its  growth  in  population  as  follows : 

III  the  year  1590  Sao  Paulo  town  wa.s  able  to  count  200  free  people  of  European  or 
part  European  origin,  with  a  quantity  of  slaves  captured  from  Indian  tribes;  with  a 
tine  open  position,  plenty  of  good  water  and  soil,  and  sufficiently  protected,  this 
inland  colony  was  assured  of  success.  A  hundred  years  later  the  town  possessed 
700  free  people,  and  in  1766  the  captain  general  counted  heads  and  found  1,516  inhabit¬ 
ants  dwelling  in  392  homes;  within  an  area  of  12  leagues  he  found  nearly  4,000 
people,  for  in  those  days  colonists  seem  to  have  preferred  plantation  life  and  to  have 
been  indifferent  to  civic  attractions.  There  were  more  women  than  men  among 
these  free  people,  and  the  same  condition  prevailed  in  1776  when  the  governor  listed 
534  hearths,  with  2,026  inhabitants,  of  whom  1,205  were  women.  *  *  * 

Only  5,000  people  lived  in  Sao  Paulo  city  in  the  year  1816;  in  1832  the  white  pop¬ 
ulation  amounted  to  about  15,000  in  the  whole  municipality,  and  in  1850  there  was 
scarcely  any  change  in  the  figures.  Put  after  1875,  which  is  to  say  after  railways 
began  to  penetrate  the  fertile  interior  and  the  great  development  of  coffee  culture 
opened  the  way  to  white  immigration,  there  was  a  series  of  leaps  in  the  number  of 
inhabitants:  In  1872  Sao  Paulo  had  23,000  inhabitants;  in  1890,  65,000;  in  1893, 
131,000;  in  1900,  240,000;  in  1910,  375,000;  and  in  1915,  500,000. 

^  4:  3|<  ^  IK 

Between  1890  and  1900  Sao  Paulo  arose  from  her  condition  of  a  pleasant  but  prac¬ 
tically  stagnant  town,  waking  to  extraordinary  activity;  she  transfornuHl  her  outward 
appearance,  practically  rebuilding  the  old  city,  laying  out  new  areas  of  streets  and 
repaving  the  old  ones;  presently  she  reformed  her  water  supplies,  constructed  a 
splendid  system  of  sanitation,  and  to-day  stands  in  beauty  of  edifices  (public  and 
private),  avenues  and  city  streets,  civic  cleanliness  and  order,  among  the  first  cities 
of  the  Americas.  She  comes  third  in  size  among  South  American  cities,  with  Buenos 
Aires  first  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  second. 

In  rogtird  to  the  revenues  of  the  city  and  the  civic  expenditures 
Miss  Elliott  writes: 

For  the  year  1916  the  revenues  of  Sao  Paulo  are  calculated  at  about  9,000  contos 
which  at  the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  at  the  end  of  1915  is  the  equivalent  in  Unitetl 
States  money  of  about  $2,250,000.  *  *  * 

City  expenditures  are  high,  because  Sao  Paulo  has  employcnl  large  sums  in  creating 
a  beautiful  and  well-kept  city,  clean,  healthy,  with  fine  public  service.  To  perform 
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all  this  -work — and  most  of  it  has  been  done  within  the  last  dozen  years — she  has 
incurred  a  city  debt  of  nearly  $4,000,000  United  States  currency,  an  amount  far  from 
excessive  in  view  of  lier  wealth  and  future  prospects  as  a  growing  center  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Under  the  control  of  broad-minded  prefeitos  (mayors)  of  the  city  a  great 
amount  of  boldly  conceived  improvement  work  has  been  done;  the  name  of  Paul 
Souza  is  among  these  makers  of  Sao  Paulo,  his  work  being  followed  by  that  of  the 
famous  Paulista,  Conselheiro  Antonio  Prado,  to  whom  both  State  and  city  owe  much. 
The  present  prefeito.  Dr.  Washington  Luiz,  is  a  fine,  representative  son  of  Sao  Paulo, 
energetic,  farseeing,  capable;  he  has  done  more  than  any  other  head  of  the  city  to 
purify  it  morally  and  physically,  and  while  laying  stress  upon  strict  economy  he  has 
not  hesitated  to  go  ahead  with  certain  civic  improvements  which  will  add  much  to 
the  grac-e  of  the  city.  Among  these  improvements  we  may  note  the  completion  of 
the  asphalting  of  the  beautiful  Avenida  Paulista,  and  the  beautifying  of  the  Vale  of 
Anhangabahu  with  terraced  gardens.  *  *  * 

The  greatest  source  of  revenue  of  Sao  Paulo  city  is  that  obtained  by  the  taxes  levied 
upon  “industries  and  professions.”  The  greatest  jneld  in  this  long  list  is  that  from 
factories,  and  the  growth  of  income  is  significant  of  the  quick  development  of  Sao 
Paulo  as  a  business  center.  In  the  year  1907  the  taxes  upon  industries  and  profes¬ 
sions  yielded  less  than  2,000  contos  of  reis,  while  in  1911  they  brought  in  2,609  contos, 
or  nearly  half  of  the  total  city  income.  In  1913  the  amount  yielded  had  risen  to  over 
3,000  contos  of  reis;  in  1915  to  3,447  contos,  out  of  a  total  revenue  of  about  8,661  contos. 
1 1  may  be  calculated  that  this  tax  always  brings  in  over  40  per  cent  of  the  city  income. 

Examining  this  list  of  contributing  industries,  professions,  and  commerce,  one  finds 
that  banks  and  banking  agencies  pay  together  some  $37,000  a  year;  shoe  factories  con¬ 
tribute  $8,000,  and  shoe  stores  rather  less;  ironworks  pay  nearly  $7,000;  furniture  fac¬ 
tories  and  sellers  bring  in  another  $8,000;  goldsmiths  and  jewel  workers  about  the 
same  amount;  match  factories  pay  over  $4,000;  druggists  about  $9,000;  sawmills, 
$6,000;  cotton  factories,  nearly  $12,000;  jute  factories,  $8,000;  and  potteries  another 
$8,000. 

Among  the  factories  paying  smaller  sums  are  makers  of  woolen  cloth,  soaps,  wax 
candles,  hats  for  men  and  for  women,  chocolate,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  shirts,  paper 
bags,  paper,  clay  pipes,  pins,  beers,  alcoholic  liquors,  mineral  waters,  salt  and  rice  and 
flour  mills,  rope  and  cord,  sweets,  biscuits,  tanneries,  mirrors,  bottles,  window  glass, 
macaroni,  cotton  thread,  suit  cases  and  trunks,  stockings,  screws  and  nails,  combs, 
perfumes,  pianos,  chemicals,  gunpowder,  silk  and  silk  ribbons,  writing  ink,  vinegar. 
In  reviewing  this  list  it  is  plain  that  Sao  Paulo  makes  very  many  of  the  luxuries  as 
well  as  the  necessities  of  life  for  her  citizens.  *  *  * 

The  biggest  items  in  the  expenditures  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  are  those  for  public 
service,  including  upkeep  of  parks  and  gardens  and  municipal  cleaning;  all  this  work 
is  splendidly  performed,  the  city  being  quite  one  of  the  best  kept  on  the  Western 
llemisphere.  Nearly  $1,000,000  a  year  is  thus  spent. 

Large  sums  have  been  spent  within  the  last  10  years  on  the  acquisition  of  properties 
in  order  to  re-form  certain  parts  of  the  city;  a  loan  was  made  in  1912  equivalent  to 
about  $2,500,000  and  chiefly  applied  to  this  purpose.  The  State  and  the  city  work 
together  for  the  betterment  of  the  capital,  the  former  bearing  certain  heavy  sanitation 
expenses,  cost  of  waterworks  installations,  and  other  health  measures.  As  a  result  of 
this  conjunction  of  efforts  Sao  Paulo  is  to-day  a  very  healthy  city,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  naturally  fine  location  on  an  upland  plain  swept  by  life-giving  winds  but  also 
because  it  has  a  fine  sanitary  system  and  is  spotlessly  kept — an  example  to  very  many 
other  American  towns. 

In  regard  to  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  city’s  population, 
its  manufacturing  advantages,  cheap  water  power,  and  its  commercial 
future,  the  author  writes; 

Sao  Paulo,  in  common  with  all  South  American  cities  of  importance,  ha.s  a  large 
foreign  business  element;  the  English  and  French  have  a  strong  hold  in  finance,  have 
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EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  SAO  ILVULO. 

Top;  The  Museum  of  Ypiranga.  Center:  The  Academy  of  Law.  Bottom:  The  Commercial  Cs)llege, "  .Mvares  I’enteado. 
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VIEWS  OF  SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL 


Top;  The  InsUtutu  Serumtherapioo  at  Butantan,  a  suburb  of  Sfto  Paulo.  (Center:  View  of  the  faotory  district  of  the 
city.  Bottom:  The  reservoir  at  Araca,  whence  comes  the  drinking  water  of  the  city. 
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done  a  great  deal  of  construction  work,  and  own  some  powerful  commercial  houses 
representing  large  investments.  The  Italians  are  generally  represented  by  the  indus¬ 
trial  element  and  smaller  commercial  enterprises,  although  there  are  also  some  great 
Italian  fortunes  here;  Germans  long  ago  entered  in  commerce,  hanking,  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  there  has  been,  especially  since  the  European  war  began,  an  increasing  com¬ 
mercial  interest  on  the  part  of  North  Americans  in  Sao  Paulo. 

However,  it  must  not  he  imagined  that  as  has  happened  in  some  parts  of  Latin 
America,  enterprise  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  alone;  the  Paulista  has  himself  worked 
to  make  his  State  great,  has  constructed  splendid  railways,  built  roads,  and  bridged 
rivers,  developed  huge  plantations,  created  great  commercial  houses,  is  operating  fine 
hanks,  and  altogether  is  as  keen  an  international  trader  as  his  brother  from  Europe. 
The  Paulista  and  the  European  and  North  American  enjoy  equal  privileges  in  a  coun¬ 
try  that  is  exceedingly  hospitable  and  has  large  rewards  to  offer  to  genuine  enter¬ 
prise.  The  man  who  comes  from  afar -has  every  reason  for  the  content  with  which  he 
usually  settles  down  to  make  his  home  in  Sao  Paulo. 

“During  my  residence  here,”  said  one  of  the  foreigners  to  the  writer  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1910,  “I  have  twice  seen  the  population  of  Sao  Paulo  double  itself.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  see  the  same  thing  happen  again  in  the  cour.se  of  the  next  10  years, 
with  the  pastoral  development  of  the  huge  interior  regions  to  which  this  city  is  the 
door.  The  modern  Sao  Paulo  has  been  built  within  the  la.st  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  although  the  impetus  given  by  the  ri.se  of  the  coffee  industry  was  the  great  mov¬ 
ing  power,  yet  it  has  been  greatly  supplemented  by  the  expansion  of  manufacturing 
in  or  near  the  city.” 

“Do  you  expect  to  .see  this  factory  extension  continue?” 

“Certainly.  Pemember  that  this  is  the  greate.st  manufacturing  center  of  all 
Drazil,  and  that  we  can  ship  our  goods  into  every  State  in  the  Brazilian  Union  and 
cater  to  a  total  po))ulation  of  over  22,000,000  people,  even  if  we  do  not  take  into  account 
the  markets  of  other  South  American  countries.” 

Speaking  on  the  same  subject  to  a  Brazilian  of  broad  views,  this  gentleman  made 
the  point  that  great  potential  wealth  for  Sao  Paulo  lay  in  her  j)Ossession  of  enormous 
water  power.  “Almost  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Parana  are  rivers  following  a  turbu¬ 
lent  course,  and  on  their  way  from  the  mountains  of  the  coastal  barrier  to  the  sloping 
interior,  drained  by  the  Parana,  there  are  many  powerful  falls.  Only  a  half  dozen 
of  these  are  utilized,  but  the  time  will  come  when  power  will  be  drawn  in  great  vol¬ 
ume  to  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  furni.shing  cheaper  motive  force  for  our  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories.  The  amount  now  employed  is  the  merest  fraction  of  what  will  sooner  or  later 
be  developed. ”  1  have  heard  it  stated  that  1,000,000  horsepower  could  be  developed 

within  fiO  miles  of  Sao  Paulo  city. 

Tho  following  quotation  is  credited  by  the  author  to  “  a  man  closely 
in  touch  with  international  business  development:” 

“It  is  a  healthy  city,  a  place  where  the  white  man  can  live  and  rear  a  big,  healthy 
family.  That  is  one  great  point.  Then  take  its  extraordinary  situation  with  regard 
to  the  flow  of  commerce:  Sao  Paulo  is  the  natural  outlet  not  only  for  all  the  products 
of  the  rich  interior  of  Sao  Paulo  State,  the  coffee,  cattle,  cereals,  and  forest  produce, 
but  it  is  the  door  for  the  huge  expan.se  of  Matto  Gros.so,  Goyaz,  and  a  great  part  of  Minas 
Geraes,  oven  if  we  do  not  count  upon  our  railway  connection  with  the  three  most 
.southern  States. 

“I  .see  Sao  Paulo  as  the  center  of  a  great  network  of  spreading  lines  all  of  which 
bring  agricultural  and  mineral  products  to  this  great  point  of  distribution.  Within 
a  radius  of  200  miles  of  .‘^ao  Paulo  there  are  8,000,000  people,  and  this  is  more  than 
can  be  .saiil  of  any  other  city  of  .South  .\merica. 

“We  have  a  great  ileal  to  be  proud  of  in  Sao  Paulo.  1  am  not  speaking  only  for 
our  achievements  in  making  the  city  convenient  and  beautiful,  for  any  visitor  can 
see  for  himself  our  fine  colleges,  hospitals.  Government  buildings,  splendid  residences. 
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LODGE  OF  THE  MANAGER  OF  AN  ARGENTINE  ESTANCIA. 

Argentina  is  the  land  of  what  may  t>e  called  the  millionaire  farmer.  The  owner  of  an  e.dancia  often  spends  most  of  his  time  in  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  his  vast  estate  t)eing  left  in  the  hands  of  a  manager,  who  is  frequently  an  Englishman  or  a  German. 
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<*veruTw;ii  parks;  he  can  rule  on  onr  210  kilometers  of  street  rail.vay,  visit  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Theater  and  the  museum  at  Ypiranga,  go  out  to  beautiful  suburban  districts  and 
visit  over  300  factories,  and  he  will  still  miss  the  spirit  that  has  made  Sao  Paulo  great 
if  he  does  not  realize  in  what  a  short  space  of  time  all  this  has  been  accomplishe(', 
anti  in  what  a  daring  attitude  of  trust  for  the  future.  The  Paulista  has  planned 
for  his  children  boldly  and  lavi.shly  " 

The  Agriculture  of  Argentina,  in  tlie  March  iiumlier  of  The  Americas 
(New  York),  deals  with  that  very  important  element  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic’s  material  wealth  and  progress  in  an  interesting  and  com])rehensive 
maniKT.  Without  gfting  into  tedious  tletails,  the  article  gives  a 
general  survey  of  tlu*  agricultural  industry,  tells  of  tlie  products  that 
have  been  specialized,  outlines  jtresent  efforts  to  diversify  ])roduction, 
<*tc.  The  most  striking  features  are  emljodied  in  the  following 
<>.\cerpts : 

.\n:f-ntina  is  a  great  nation  s|H*cializing  in  extensive  agriculture  and  allied  or 
dejKTident  industries.  In  order  to  get  the  right  picture  of  Argentina’s  agriculture, 
it  is  gfKsl  to  compare  it  with  Itenrnark,  a  nation  also  specializing  in  agriculture  and 
industry  ba.-^e<!  uiK>n  it.  but  with  an  intensive  development  nnknown  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  Itenrnark  has  to  economize-  its  te-rrilory;  it  raises  more  product  to  the 
acre  than  any  other  nation,  and  then  it  n.-^es  the  raw  product  in  further  manufacture' 
within  its  own  bejrelers.  grinding  whe-at  intei  flour  and  on  into  baked  stuffs;  turning 
either  grains  into  che-e-se-.  butter,  e-g<rs,  and  me-at;  elistilling  other  [iroelue-ts;  {uitting 
e-verywhere  its  output  into  the  most  valuablei  form  be-fore  it  sells  it.  Argentitia, 
e.xae-tly  tbe  o[ifiosite,  has  vast  reaches  of  latiel;  it  proelue-e-s  small  amounts  tei  the  ae-re-; 
it  exjKirts  nearly  all  its  pro<lucts  in  raw  eir  eiidy  slightly  ailvanceel  state-;  it  is  a  land 
of  nia'.;nifi<-ent  eli.-tance-s  and  beitianza  farming,  with  no  atte-mpt  at  iiite-nsificalioti, 
be-eau,“e-  tb<,-  time  i-i  only  ne,w  b<-ginning  for  that. 

W  herat,  e  orti,  fiats,  ami  linse-ed  have-  bee-n  the-  sob-  thought  of  tbe-  farme-r.  'I'ht-se-  are- 
the?  “ca-h”  creijis,  tie-  one-s  for  which  traiispeirtation  and  the-  marke-ts  we-re-  re-aely 
organiz<-d.  Th<-  .\rge-ntitie-  farme-r  carrie-s  emt  the-  national  ieb-a  ami  also  spe-e-ialize-s. 
Kvf;rything,  thus  far,  has  favor<-<l  extensive-  om--crop  agriculture-.  The-  laml  hael  be-e-n 
helfl  in  va-t  e‘-tate-s.  A  high  pro|Kirtifin  eif  all  the  agrie-iilture  is  e;eimlucte-el  ein  tln- 
“share”  ba'-i.“,  with  no  ce-rtain  te-nur<-  of  laml.  'I’he  thing  for  the-  man  who  was  in 
the  e-e-real -raising  busine-ss  wa.s  to  ge-t  as  much  whe-at  or  ceirn  as  [Missible-  eiiit  eif  a 
minimum  <if  culti vatiem  ceist.  I-'aniiing  with  machim-ry,  on  a  large-  se-ale-,  is  ihe- 
.Xrge-ntine  idea.  Ami  the-  typical  farm  is  mit  a  se-lf-e-ontaim-el  imiusiry,  as  it  is  e-ve-n 
in  <-.xte-nsi ve-  farming  in  th<;  l.’nite-el  Stat.e-s.  'I'ln-  farme-r  buys  mm-b  eive-n  of  his  feioel 
In  a  coutitry  hO  js-r  e:ent  of  wbo“e-  (ir'ieluct  is  pure-ly  agrie-iiltural  or  grazing,  poultry 
rai-ing  ha-  not  b<-irn  carrii-el  em  siiflicie-ntly  to  jireivieb-  e  ggs  for  tin-  citie-s,  anel  millieins 
'if  th«-m  ar<r  broijght  freirn  the;  .Vorlb'-rn  Ile-mispliere-,  at  prie-e-s  that  woiilel  slagge-r  a 
New  York  hfiii“<-k<-«-|s-r,  P'ltat's-s  an<l  canne-<l  vi-gi-tabli-s  are  important  Arge-nlim- 
imjie/rt--  A II  tfiat  e-'ime-  simply  fr'iin  e-xt<-nsi  ve-  spi-<  ialization  in  tli<-  raising  of  i-e-rtaiii 
(ir'ielii'  ls.  An'l  thus  Arg<-titina  is  be-c'iining  fitie;  of  the-  fori-most,  ami  may  shortly  be- 
tbe  fore-m'/st,  supplier  i,f  cereals  f<ir  the  w'lrld’s  niark<-ts. 

.\rg<-ntitia  has  a  magnitici-nt  >-oi\.  'I'he-re-  is,  (irobably  nowhi-re-  e-lsee  in  tliei  worbl  lo 
en'irnioU'  an  <rv<-n,  rolling  territory  c<iv<-ri-<l  with  <b-ep,  rich  humus,  with  fe-w  rock 
oijicr'/pjiing-  an'l  iioii-  of  tin-  tr'iubb-soimf  mixture  <if  bowble-rs.  that  occurs  in  our  own 
b'rst  agri'  ijltijral  regi'ins,  Sti-am  pbiwitig  is>'<immon.  < 'ultivation  an<l  se-eeling  iIoi-h 
m>t  haver  ib'r  lab'ir  'I'-veU'-'l  t'l  it  that  i-v'cn  >iur  most  i-xte-nsivi-  farim-rs  give-.  As  yi-t, 

•  h'-nr  is  "iiiiparaii v'-ly  littb-  irrigati'/ii .  Ilarvi-st  time-  is  tbe  season  of  greatest  i-tfort. 

Tfi'r  t/i'isi  ni'i'b-rn  machim-ry  is  us<'l  in  this  phase-  of  tin-  work.  ♦  ♦  -t- 

.^rgern'ina  is  see-a/bly  impreiving  Inrr  rural  imbistrieTS.  'I'lie!  terrriteiry  available  for 

•  hem  'an  b';  exj/aml'!'l  'uiormously  a«  jsipulation  serttles  untake-n  an-as  ami  as  l  e-rtiiin 


Coartcpy  of  The  Anicricaii. 

SOMK  AIU'.ENTINE  TiroUorUHUHEDS. 

ArKentineslockmen  have  improvetl  the  breed  of  their  horses  as  well  as  of  their  cattle.  There  are  ai)OUt  7 j.lHHt  finely  I iretl  race  horses 
and  mares  in  the  country,  while  there  are  perhaps  1,0!)0.(MH)  heavy  draft  horses  and  mares  composed  of  I’ercherons,  Clydesdales, 
Normans,  etc.  Fabnlotis  price'  have  been  jiaid  for  celebrated  Kiittlish  racing  stallions,  and  some  of  the  finest  thoroughbreds  in 
the  Western  World  are  to  be  found  in  the  Uepublic  of  .\rgentina. 


Courtesy  of  The  Americas 


AKC.KNTINK  (  ATTI.K. 

Durinf;  tlie  hist  :i()  years  wonderful  progress  has 
been  made  in  improving  I  he  breed  of  Ari'entine 
rattle.  Amoiif:  the  pure-bre<l  types  the  Dur- 
ha-ns  lead,  with  llerefords,  Polled  .\npis, 
Dutch,  Jerseys,  and  Fleaii.sh  followint:  in  the 
orrier  named.  In  four  years  over  :t,{K)0  hifth- 
class  bulls  were  imjiorterl  by  .Argentine  stock 
raisers,  in  some  instances  |)riies  as  hi^th  as 
$x,(M)0  beinc  paid  for  a  siiiKle  animal. 
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ufroat  national  projects  for  irrigation  are  carried  out.  Patagonia  is  a  coming  source  of 
the  world’s  beef,  mutton,  and  wool.  Much  of  this  coming  development  of  cereal  pro¬ 
duction  and  grazing  must  come  in  the  form  of  large  enterprises.  lartictilarly  grazing, 
in  a  small  way  will  he  almost  impossible  in  the  Patagonian  region. 

ISut  in  the  older  |)arts  of  Argentina  agriculture  is  changing.  The  statistics  of  the 
agricidtural  industry  show  a  very  intere.sting  tendency  toward  smaller  holdings  of 
land  as  between  11*02  and  1912.  The  estates  of  12,000  to  25.000  acres  in  the  old  prov¬ 
inces  have  decreased  in  number  some  30  per  cent.  Small  holdings  have  barely 
doubled. 

The  cultivation  of  corn  is  rapidly  increa-sing.  And  while  the  total  crop  is  only 
abotit  an  eighth  of  that  of  the  I'nited  States  in  recent  years.  Argentina  exports  three 
times  as  much  as  we  do. 

There  is  an  effective  movement  on  in  Argentina  along  what  we  call  lines  of  “rtiral 
organization.”  There  were  34  cooi)erative  agricultural  societies  in  the  country  in 
1914  formed  for  various  ])urposes,  incltiding  insurance,  rtiral  loans,  cooperative  pur¬ 
chase  and  use  of  machinery,  ptirchase  and  .sale  and  the  improvement  of  live  .stock. 
For  40  years  the  grazing  intere.sts  of  the  country  have  been  imj)ro\Hng  their  herds  and 
flocks.  La.st  year  the  pedigreed  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  donkeys,  and  j)igs  in  Argentine 
registers  were  valued  at  ju.st  short  of  .?15. 000,000.  The  auction  sales  of  the  Argentine 
Rural  Society  at  Palermo,  including  cattle,  horses.  j)igs.  sheep,  goats,  and  poultry 
exhibited,  have  aggregated  a  value  of  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  of 
late  years.  World’s  records  for  high  prices  of  blooded  animals  are  frequently  made 
at  this  great  show,  a  national  event. 

A  new  thing  in  Argentina  of  interest  to  us  is  the  cultivation  of  the  pig.  Parly  in 
1914  the  Argentine  Rural  Society  called  a  .s{)ecial  meeting  to  boom  the  production  of 
pork  stock.  North  American  jtacking  interests  are  helping  along  this  movement. 
The  society  is  also  cidtivating  the  jMuiltry  idea  among  the  farmers.  In  fact,  a  definite 
campaign  for  the  modification  of  the  close  .sj)ecializalion  of  the  Argentine  farmer  is 
on.  and  steadily  the  pectdiarly  Argentine  economies  of  rtiral  production  are  going  to 
be  developed.  .\rg(‘ntina  will  not  for  long  buy  foods,  excepting  specialties  like 
coffee,  j-erba  mate,  etc.,  that  can  not  jtossibly  be  grown  there.  The  juiblic-niarkets 
idea  has  taken  in  Ruenos  .\ires.  and  an  olfi(  ial  organization  of  the  reception  and  public 
sale  of  vegetables,  dairy  products,  meats  of  farm  making,  fruits,  etc. 

It  does  not  appear  likely  that  Argentina  will  soon  worry  over  inten.«ive  farming. 
While  the  value  of  some  land  is  high,  the  economies  of  ])roduction  .«eem  now  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  continuation  of  large-.scale  farming  with  an  increasing  use  of  madiinery. 
The  oil  fields  now  under  development  may  bring  "ga.soline  farming”  extensively. 

Argentina  is  the  land  of  what  may  be  calh'd  the  millionaire  farmer.  So  much 
grazing,  wool  production,  and  cereal  growing  is  on  the  large  scale,  and  many  large 
fortunes  and  incomes  are  obtained  from  the  premier  industry,  (  ountry  estates  are 
frecpiently  almo.st  princely  in  domain,  ajcpointment.  and  value.  Labor  is  furnished 
by  a  picturesque  cla.ss  of  native  Argentinians,  the  temporary  harve.st  .su])j>ly  being 
supj)lemented  by  a  large  migration,  in  ordinary  times,  from  the  .“outh  of  Kiirope,  c  om- 
ing  in  the  Argentine  spring  and  returning  home  in  the  Argentine  fall. 

Over  90  per  cent  of  the  world’s  cereals  are  prcKluced  in  the  Northern  Hemi8j)here. 
The  crops  of  Argentina,  Australia,  and  other  Southern  Hemisphere  prcKlucers  come 
into  the  market  at  the  sea.son  of  steady  prices.  Normally  Argentina’s  wheat  begins 
to  be  8hipi)ed  early  in  February  and  moves  most  heavily  in  April.  The  Argentine 
corn  flows  out  in  .lune  and  continues  strong  till  the  end  of  the  year.  Of  late  y<*ars 
Argentine  wheat  has  averaged  a  few  cents  below  a  dollar  a  bushel  in  all-round  exjeort 
sales.  The  jerice  last  year  was  probably  higher,  (’orn  has  been  about  54  cents. 
Argentine  wool  has  steadily  ri.sen  in  price  from  (ij  cents  a  ixiund  in  1880  to  around  If) 
cents  in  19(K*,  and  from  15  to  17J  cents  in  recent  years.  The  export  of  new  clip  comes 
normally  in  November,  but  lack  of  shijeping  facilities  has  held  this  year’s  prcjduction 
back. 
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Accordiii};  to  figures  nn-iMitly  published  tliere  was  a  marked  deerease 
in  the  ('OMMEIUTAL  FAILl^KES  in  Argentina  for  February,  1916, 
the  record  being  the  lowest  for  a  period  of  that  length  in  the  last  five 
years.  The  failures  for  February,  1916,  showed  assets  of  7,():i4,50:i 

pesos  (])aper  ])eso  =  S0.4246),  with  liabilities  of  6,576,349  ])esos. - 

According  to  a  recent  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  Argentine  Government,  the  area  sown  in  CORN  in  1915-16  was 
4,()17,S50  hectares,  as  compared  with  4, 203, ()()()  hectares  sown  in 
1914-15,  or  a  decrease  of  1S5,15()  hectares,  due  to  drought  and  unfa¬ 
vorable  conditions  at  time  of  planting. - ‘‘Pandora,”  a  celebrated 

piece  of  marble  SCT'LPTFKE,  wiU  soon  be  placed  on  view  at  the 
Argentine  Embassy  in  Washington.  The  figure,  representing  the 
chiseled  form  of  a  modern  woman,  gracefully  leaning  on  an  hermet¬ 
ically  sealed  box,  is  the  work  of  a  ])romising  sculptor  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Senor  Pardo  de  Tavera,  and  recalls  in  a  delicate  and  most  striking 

way  the  mytludogical  fable  of  Pandora. - The  total  imports  of  coal 

into  Argentina  during  1915  amounted  to  2,543,<SS7  tons,  compared 
with  3,421,626  tons  imported  in  1914,  showing  a  decrease  in  1915  of 
877,739  tons.  Due  to  scarcity  of  slup])ing  facilities,  tlie  shortage  of 
coal  has  increased  in  1916,  and  Ql'EBRA(’ll()  WOOD  is  l)eing 
extensively  used  for  fuel  as  a  substitute  for  coal,  but  lias  risen  in 
price  from  18  jiaper  jiesos  to  27  pesos  per  ton.  Exploitation  of  tlie 
imjiortant  oil  fields  of  the  Republic  continues  with  increased  activity 
and  more  driUing  machinery  is  being  installed  to  meet  the  growing 

demand  foroil  as  fuel  in  place  of  coal. - Great  activity  in  RAILWAY 

('OXSTRlXnTOX  is  shown  by  the  latest  rejiort  of  tlie  Ministry  of 
Public  Works.  Besides  the  extension  and  iinjirovenumt  of  various 
jiarts  of  the  railway  systiun  of  Argentina  authorized  by  recent  execu¬ 
tive  decre<*s  work  is  at  present  progressing  favorably  on  the  fidlowing 
five  national  lines  under  construction;  Branch  from  Xare  to  San 
Jasi(“f,  72  kilometers  long;  branch  from  Pichanal  to  Oran,  26  kilo- 
meti'i’s  in  length;  line  from  Catamarca  to  Tucuman,  186  kilometers 
long;  branch  from  Talapampa  to  Alemania  11  kilometers  long; 
branch  from  M(‘tan  to  the  East,  242  kilometers  long.  -The 
('ATTLE  GEXSrS  for  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  is  almost  com¬ 
pleted.  The  Province*  of  Santa  Fe  is  undertaking  a  similar  work,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  make  tin*  statistics  jiermam'nt  by  corn'cting  them 
(‘ach  year  according  to  information  furnished  liy  the  agriculturists  and 
live-stock  raisers,  who  will  coopc'rate  with  the  Argentine  Rural 
Society,  tin*  Grange,  and  otlu'r  organizations.  The  Argentine 
Gov(“rnment  is  at  pr<*sent  constructing  six  important  IRRIGATION 
works  in  the  Province  of  La  Rioja,  consisting  of  canals,  dams,  etc., 
i>iUi 
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the  most  important  of  which  arc  the  works  at  Chilccito,  Safiogasta, 
ami  Nono"asta.  The  works  for  I’inclias  ami  ('hmpiis  have  already 
been  comjdeted,  ami  those  at  Aminga  ami  Aimogasta  are  nearing 

completion. - In  commemoration  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of 

Argentine  independence,  the  Argentine  Government  has  authorized 
the  printing  of  1)0, 000, 000  PO.STAGE  vSTAMPS  to  he  put  on  sale  on 
.Inly  S,  the  eve  of  the  anniversary.  The  denominations  of  1,  2,  3, 
and  4  centavos  will  hear  a  bust  of  Laprida,  president  of  the  Tucuman 
('ongress  of  1816.  The  o  centavos  value  will  show  the  signing  of  the 
declaration  of  inde])endence.  All  other  denominations  will  have  the 
bust  of  the  Argentine  patriot,  Gen.  San  Martin.-  — In  1914  and  1915 
the  SALES  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  in  the  iStates  and  Territories  of 
the  Argentine  Re|)uhlic  effected  by  one  prominent  firm  of  Buenos 
Aires,  according  to  a  re|)ort  recently  issued  by  them,  aggregated  in 
value  41,058,934  pesos  natictnal  currency,  of  which  sum  18,595,872 
pesos  represented  the  sales  of  the  year  1914  and  22,463,062  those  of 
1915.  In  1914  the  sale  of  221  houses  realized  7,246,460  ])esos,  against 
the  .sale  of  377  houses,  aggregating  13,739,609  ])esos  in  lt)15.  In 

1914,  sales  of  162  tracts  of  land  realized  f), 507, 929  pesos,  as  compared 
with  121  tracts  of  land  sold  in  lt)15  for  7,014,424  ])esos.  The  ])ro- 
portion  between  the  great('r  numlx'r  of  houses  sohl  in  1915  and  the 
total  value  obtained  for  them  seems  to  indicate  in  general  a  fall  in 
city  values,  while  a  greater  firmness  in  rural  ])roj)erty  is  shown  by  the 
total  vahu'  receive<l  in  1915,  almost  ecpial  to  that  of  1914,  for  a  much 
smaller  number  of  parcels  of  laud.  In  1914  the  highest  prices 
olttained  for  city  i)roperty  were  301,000  p(*sos  for  a  house  on  Alvear 
Av('nue,  and  810.96  pesos  per  s(piare  meter  for  land  on  Grudo  Street  — 
vahu's  that  in  lt)15  were  represented  by  1,520,000  pesos  and  1,331.12 
p(*sos,  respect ivi'ly.  In  1914  the  highest  prices  receivc'd  for  country 
propc'rty  W('re  185.000  p('sos  for  a  tract  of  land  in  Rajuallo  and 

I, 000  ])e.sos  j)er  hectare  for  land  in  Pergamino.  In  1915  a 
field  in  Loheria  sold  for  530,936  pesos  and  1,183.53  pesos  jier 
liectare  was  obtained  for  laud  in  Estel)an  Echevc'rria.  On  March 

II,  1916,  the  amount  of  MONEY  IN  ('I  lUT  LATlON  guaranteed  by 
tlu'  Gov('rnment  was  1,000,520,326  pc'sos  nati«>nal  currency,  the 
highest  figuri'  ('V(*r  n'ached.  'riu're  lias  hei'U  a  steady  increase  since 

1901,  when  only  295,165,927  pesos  were  in  circulation, - The 

NIGHT  ('Ol'RSES  in  practical  instruction  inaugurated  on  dune  1, 

1915,  by  the  National  Gollege  Mariano  Moreno  of  Buenos  Aires  have 
given  most  satisfactory  results.  ,Sinc(>  dune  1.  2.800  pei’sons  have 
applii'd  for  admittance  to  the  26  coui’ses  offered,  and  preparations  are 
hi'ing  made  for  (Milarging  the  scope*  of  work  for  the  ensuing  year.  — 
'riu*  Government  has  opi'iu'd  up  large  tracts  of  laud  in  the  Territory 
of  Misiones  and  is  offering  it  to  colonists  in  blocks  of  50  hee-tares  for 
the  cultivation  of  YERB.V  MA'PE  (Paraguayan  teal.  The  soil  in 
this  'rerritory  is  (‘spi'cially  adapted  to  this  commodity,  as  shown  by 
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the  widespread  oecurreuee  of  the  wild  variety.  As  Argentina  and 
Brazil  are  larg(*  consumers  of  yerl)a  mate  and  import  it  extensively 
from  Paraguay,  and  as  it  is  estimated  that  a  plantation  in  full  hearing 
yields  7(H)  jiesos  ])(‘r  hectare  every  season,  a  great  increase  in  its  cul¬ 
tivation  is  expected.  -—  Two  new  public  SCHOOL  BCILDIXGS  in 
Buenos  Aires,  the  President  rrihuru  and  Kamos  Mejia,  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  and  pesos,  respectively,  and  with  electric 

lighting  installed  in  all  departments,  have  n'cently  been  completed 

and  will  he  opened  for  use  during  tin*  present  year. - An  important 

JEWISH  ('OXGKh]SS  was  inaugurated  in  Buenos  Aires  on  February 
27,  to  be  followed  shortly  by  similar  congresses  in  other  countries, 
to  discuss  the  best  means  of  attaining  the-  liigh  aspirations  for  the 

welfare  of  their  race. - According  to  the  report  recently  submitted 

to  the  Minister  of  Agricidture  by  the  committei*  iu  charge  of  ARGEN¬ 
TINE  EXHIBITS  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  collection  of  2, ()()()  agricultural  samples  of  cereal,  foraging, 
and  oleaginous  jdants,  and  the  various  manufactures  thereof,  will  he 
distributeil  among  the  Argentine  consulates  in  the  United  States.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  cereals,  woods,  hides,  and  other  exhibits  will 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  museum  of  national  proilucts  to  be  established 
in  connection  with  a  library  of  national  authors  at  the  Argentiiu' 
Embassy  in  Washington.  Already  0,S0()  volumes  have  beiMi  secunal 
for  the  library. 


An  executive  decree  of  February  16,  1916,  proscribes  the  pro¬ 
cedure  reipiired  in  obtaining  papers  relating  to  the  denouncement 
and  working  of  mines.  These  rules  and  regulations  contain  1 4  articles 
and  numerous  references  and  explanations  referring  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  MINING  LAWS  now  in  force  in  the  Republic. - The 

FREE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  opened  its  coui’ses  in  La 
Paz  on  February  26  last,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Manuel  Sanchez 
Bustamante,  with  an  attendance  of  30  pupils.  At  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  the  dircictor  of  the  school  delivered  an  instructive  lecture  on 
the  State  and  its  relations  to  religion  and  science.  Among  the  corps 
of  ])rofessors  of  this  school  are  the  following:  Dr.  Daniel  Sanchez 
Bustamante,  professor  of  sociology;  Sr.  Dario  Gutierrez,  currency 
and  monetary  systems;  Dr.  Jose  Santos  Quinteros,  banking  laws; 
Dr.  Lewis  Tejada,  political  economy,  and  Dr.  Tomas  M.  Elio,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mercantile  law. —  The  high  jirice  of  WOLFRAMITE 
and  of  other  ores  mined  in  the  Republic,  as  well  as  the  favorable  rates 
of  exchange  which  have  prevailed  for  some  time,  have  made  min¬ 
ing  in  Bolivia  one  of  the  most  flourishing  industries  of  the  country. 
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Much  of  this  siihstanco  is  found  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Oruro,  and 
numerous  prospectors  are  now  reported  to  he  engaged  in  looking  for 

wolframite  in  the  principal  mining  zones  of  the  nation. - The 

ACiKK'ULTrRAL  S(T1(K)L  at  (’hallapata,  founded  with  the 
special  object  of  giving  instruction  to  tlie  native  pojndation  of  that 
part  of  the  Republic,  has  been  moved  to  Rosario  Plantation,  near 
the  town  of  ('hallapata.  Because  of  the  good  work  done  by  the 
scliool  it  was  decided  to  enlarge  it,  and  it  is  now  jn-epared,  in  its 
new  (piarters,  to  accommodate  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  Tliere  is  no  charge  for  tuition,  and  a  determined  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  management  of  the  school  to  secure  a  larger  number 
of  pupils  to  take  up  tliis  work.  The  police  authorities  of  tlie  city 
of  La  Paz,  in  compliance  witli  the  law  wliich  makes  Sunday  a  day 
of  rest,  have  ordere<l  saloons,  hotel  bars,  and  other  places  where 

LK^UORS  are  dispensed,  closed  on  that  day. - The  President  of 

the  Republic  has  accepted  tlie  offer  of  the  Bank  of  the  Bolivian 
.\ation  and  tlie  Xational  Bank  of  Bolivia  to  take  the  entire  issue 
of  ('I’STOMS  BONDS  (Vales  de  Adiiana),  amounting  to  1 0,2.50,168. 02 
bolivianos  (boliviano  =  SO. .‘kSO.'f),  issued  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  l)(‘ceniber  16,  101  o,  at  0.5  per  cent  of  their  nominal  value. 
The  proportion  of  the  National  Bank  of  Bolivia  is  oOO.OOO  bolivianos, 
and  the  remainder  is  for  account  of  the  Bank  of  the  Bolivian  Nation. 
'Pile  banks  will  offer  these  bonds,  which  bear  0  per  cent  annual 
interest,  to  the  public  at  08  per  cent  of  their  face  value  from  the 
date  of  issue  until  September  .‘>0,  1!)16,  plus  accrued  interest  at  the 
time  of  sale.  From  October  .‘11  to  l)(u-ember  .‘11  of  the  present  year 
the  sales  are  to  be  at  par  plus  accrued  interest,  and  from  the  1st  of 
January,  1017,  the  rate  for  the  sale  of  these  customs  bonds  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  according  to  tbe  demand  for  same,  but  in  no  case  shall  the 
premium  e.xceed  10  per  cent  of  their  nominal  value.  The  banks 
agree  to  make  commercial  loans,  taking  these  bonds  as  security,  at 
a  rate  of  interest  not  e.xceeding  0  })er  cent  per  annum.  The  print¬ 
ing  of  the  bonds  is  for  account  of  the  (lovernment,  and  they  are 

e.xempt  from  State  and  municipal  taxes. - Roman  Kozlowski  has 

been  appointed  by  the  National  (lovernment  director  of  the  SCHOOL 
OF  MINES  at  Oruro. 
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In  191,5  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  consumed  197,271  head  of 

(’ATTLE,  37, .541  hogs,  10,280  calvas,  and  12,680  sheep. - An 

Argentine- Brazil! an  (dIAMBER  OL'  C()MMER('E,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  promote  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  relations 
botwoen  the  two  Republics,  has  been  established  in  Buenos  Aires 
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Ill  1015  tlio  Arfioiit'iio-Brazilian  coniinorco  showed  larj^e  iiicroasos 

])oth  in  exports  and  inijiorts. - Many  plans  and  jireparations  are 

already  under  way  for  the  celehration  of  the  eentenary  of  Brazilian 
independence  in  1922.  The  Enjjineering  ('luh  is  jireparing  a  MAP 
of  Brazil,  showin<>;  the  mountain  and  river  systems  of  the  country, 
climatic  zones,  houndaries,  means  of  communication  hy  land  and 
water,  and  all  other  particulars,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
re<;ulations  as  prescribed  in  London  in  1909  hy  the  International 
Commission  for  (’harting  the  World  on  a  scientific  basis.  The 
municipal,  State,  and  Federal  authorities  will  cooperate  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  work,  which  will  hc!  completed  for  the  centennial  ccdebra- 

tions. - The  FOKEIGX  COMMEIK'E  of  the  State  of  Silo  Paulo 

through  the  port  of  Santos  for  the  year  191.5  showed  increases  of 
22,9S7  contos  paper  (conto  paper  -  about  S2.5()  rnited  States  cur¬ 
rency)  in  imports  and  112,2().‘l  contos  in  exports,  as  compared  with 

1914.  Exports  of  chilled  meat  increased  in  value  from  1  conto  in 
1914  to  .5,739  contos  in  191.5.  Exports  of  coffee  amountial  to 
12, Ilf), 741  sacks,  valued  at  453,099  contos,  against  S, 41)3,557  sacks, 
valued  at  3.5(),()94  contos,  exported  in  1914.  The  value  of  hides 
exported  incnaisial  from  400  contos  in  1914  to  2,S4.5  contos  in 

1915.  A  PERMANENT  EXPOSITION  ('OMMITTEE  has  lieen 
nanu'd  to  make  arrangements  for  the  various  exjiositions  to  he  held 
during  the  year  1910.  Idle  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  provided 
funds  for  the  erection  of  permanent  buildings,  in  which  will  he  held 
the  Second  Fruit  Exposition,  duly  9-10,  jointly  with'  the  First 
Horticultural  Exposition.  The  Oalifornia  Associated  Raisin  Oo. 
was  awanhal  the  gold  nuulal  and  fii’st  prize  on  its  exhibit  at  the  limt 
fruit  exposition  recently  ludd  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.-  A  Brazilian 
RK'E  ('(INGRESS  was  inaugurated  in  SjXo  Paulo  on  March  25.  Its 
object  is  to  study  the  most  effective  means  of  developing  and  jier- 
fecting  the  culture  of  rice  in  the  country.  The  ('TSTOMS  REV¬ 
ENUES  of  Brazil  during  the  month  of  January,  lf)10,  amounted  to 
11,719  contos,  as  compared  with  S,22()  contos  for  the  same  month  in 
191.5,  showing  an  increase  of  3,499  contos,  or  42.57  pi'r  ciMit.  The 
exportation  of  MANGANESE  has  incnaisial  fourfold  in  the  last  year, 
the  shipments  from  Russia  and  India  hcung  curtaih^d  on  account  of 
the  war.  The  Morro  da  Mina  ('o.,  at  (^iieluz,  has  a  nwervi'  estimated 
at  .5,()00,()()()  tons  of  manganese  ore  averaging  50  per  cent  in  purity, 
and  over  SOO  tons  [ler  day  is  hcsing  shipped  over  the  ('entral  Railway 
of  Brazil.  The  (hiajard,  of  the  Brazilian  Lloyd  ('o.,  which  has  been 
uinh'r  n^pairs  for  two  yiairs,  recently  cleared  for  Nmv  York  from 
Bahia  with  a  cargo  of  23,000  sacks  of  ('A(W(),  upon  which  the  freight 
charges  collected  were  SI  per  sack.  During  the  month  of  February, 
191(),  IMMIGRANTS  to  the  number  ol  1,3.50  entered  Brazil  through 
the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  — According  to  a  report  of  the  department 
of  'rELE(iRAPI hS,  the  nua^ipts  of  this  branch  of  the  jmhlic  service 
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duriii"  1915  showed  an  increaso  of  more  tliaii  20  per  cent  over  1914. 
For  the  month  of  Jannarv,  1910,  the  receipts  amounted  to  1,109 
contos,  as  compared  with  1,090  contos  for  the  same  period  in 

1915. - A  report  recently  submitted  to  the  National  Society  of 

Aojricidtiire  shows  that  Brazil  exported  iji  1915,  59,074  tons  of 
SUGAR,  worth  14,430  contos  paper,  of  which  37,981  tons,  or  04.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage,  was  produced  in  the  vState  of  Pernam¬ 
buco. - The  government  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  has  author¬ 

ized  a  new  CFNiSUS  to  he  made  of  its  pastoral  and  agricultural 
resources,  with  the  object  of  promoting  cattle  raising,  farming,  and 

meat  freezing. - Great  intei’est  is  now  being  directed  to  sections 

where  GOTTOX  may  he  grown.  In  1915,  30,000  kilos  of  cotton  was 
produced  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
production  in  that  State  for  1916  will  he  increased  to  300,000  kilos. 
An  (dahorate  ])rogram  has  been  prepared  for  the  cotton  conference 
to  he  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  1-10,  and  representatives  from 

every  State  in  Brazil  will  he  in  attendance. - On  January  31,  1916, 

Dr.  Oliveira  Lima,  the  eminent  Brazilian  scholar,  completed  at 
Harvard  University  his  course  of  lectures  on  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
lIlS'rORY.  Students  taking  the  course  had  a  list  of  more  than  80 
subjects  for  theses  from  which  to  make  selections. 


The  “Sociedad  de  Fomento  Fahril”  (Society  for  Industrial  En- 
couriigement)  of  the  National  Capital  lias  decided  to  hold  an  EXPO¬ 
SITION  OF  NATIONAL  PRODUC'LS  at  the  Quinta  Normal  in 
Santiago  from  the  middle  of  Se])teml)er  to  the  middle  of  November  of 
the  ])resent  year.  All  CliUean  manufacturers  have  been  invited  to 
^larticijiate.  There  will  also  lie  exliihits  of  foreign  machinery,  a])))a- 

ratus.  utiMisils,  tools,  and  manufactured  products. - A  hill  lias  been 

introduced  into  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Chilean  Congress  author¬ 
izing  th('  President  of  the  Repidilic  to  exjiend  annually,  through  the 
dejiartment  of  public  instruction  of  the  Chilean  Government,  for 
EDUCA'l'IONAL  Pl'RPOSKS  for  a  period  of  10  years,  the  sum  of 
4,000,0()()  jiesos.  WUliam  11.  Foster,  a  Chicago  haidscr  and  capi¬ 
talist,  recently  visited  the  Rejiuhlic  with  the  object  of  studying  the 
industrial  (h'velojnncnt  of  tin*  country  and  the  <>p])ortunities  for  the 
prolitahle  investment  of  American  CAPITAL.  According  to  press 
r(‘])orts  ollices  of  the  ITALIAN  BANK  will  he  opened  in  Santiago 
and  Valjiaraiso  iluring  the  jiresent  montli.-  On  March  4  last  a  large 
CANNING  1  A(  'PORY  at  Calera  was  opened  for  business.  ~  On  the 
(irst  of  last  mouth  the  Council  of  State  (Consejo  de  Estailo)  ajiproveil 
the  new  CUSTOMS  TARIFF,  hut  ilecidi'd  not  to  promulgate  it  until 
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it  had  IxH'ii  (listril)uti’d  to  all  tho  customs  administrators  ol  the  Kc- 

])ul)lic. - Tho  stoamor  Skandia,  having  a  cajiacity  of  500  tons,  was 

rocontly  launclicd  from  tho  Valdivia  docks.  This  vessel  will  engage 

in  the  coastwise  trade  of  northern  Chile. - In  normal  years  the 

Rejiuhlic  of  Chile  exjiorts  annually  more  than  2,500,000  tons  of 
XITRATES,  valued  in  round  numbers  at  8120,000,000  gold.  The 
annual  exports  of  iodine,  one  of  the  by-products  of  nitrate,  is  500 
tons,  valued  at  82,000,000.  The  nitrate  works  in  operation  in  the 
Rejmblic  number  160.  These  works  emjiloy  40,000  workmen  and 

consume  annually  6,000,000  tons  of  coal. - The  AERONAUTICAL 

('OXtJRESS,  which  met  in  Santiago  on  March  0  last,  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  eight  South  American  countries,  elected  Santos  Du¬ 
mont  honorary  ])resident,  and  Jorge  Matte,  jiresident. - Sr.  Elias 

Errazuriz  has  been  ajipointed  ('OXSUL  OEXl^RAL  of  Chile  in 
C'uba. — — According  to  the  RAILWAY  BUDOET  of  the  Oovernment 
of  ('hile,  the  estimated  receipts  of  the  State  railways  for  the  jiresent 
year  are  1,450,000  jiesos,  currency,  and  8S,8SS,888  ])esos,  gold,  of  the 
value  of  18d.  The  estimated  ex])enditures  during  the  same  jieriod 
are  given  as  41,874,706  jiesos,  currency,  and  16,430,685  pesos,  gold, 

of  the  value  of  18d. - The  ('hdean  Trans-Andean  and  the  Buenos 

Aires  and  Pacific  Railways  have  extended  until  May  31,  1916,  the 
SPE(TAL  TARIFF  of  80  shillings  ])er  ton  on  shipments  in  carloads 
of  16  tons  of  the  following  (Jiilean  articles:  Beans,  chick  ])eas,  lentils, 
nuts,  rice,  malted  barley,  ]>reserved  fruits,  shell  fish,  carob  and  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  cereals  for  planting,  aljiiste  (bird  seed),  co6;ee  in  the  grain, 
flour,  oats,  vegetable,  and  canned  goods.  A  sjiecial  rate  of  70  shillings 
])er  ton  is  made  on  ])otatoes  ship]H’d  in  carload  lots  from  Los  Andes, 

Chile,  to  Buenos  Aires. - Alberto  Risco  has  ofeered  to  donate  to  the 

city  of  Santiago  100,000  siiuan*  meters  of  land  within  the  limits  of  the 

munici])ality  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a  STADIUM. - A 

grou))  of  Chilean  ca])italists  are  negotiating  in  Bolivia  concerning  the 
ex]doitation  of  PETROLEUM  deposits  situated  in  the  dejiartments 
of  Santa  ('ruz,  Sucre,  and  Tarija. - The  National  Agricultural  So¬ 

ciety  of  ('hile  pro])oses  to  ])artici])ate  in  the  AROEXTIXE  lil’RAL 
EXlTlSITION,  which  will  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  August,  1916. 
Exhibits  will  be  made  of  ('hilean  horses,  fruits,  jilants,  flowers,  cereals, 
ami  other  jiroducts. 


The  Presid(>nt  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  Salvador  Franco, 
formerly  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  the  portfolio  of  MINISTER, 

OF  WAR,  vice  Dr.  Antonio  Jose  Cadavid,  resigned. - The  National 

(lOVcTiiment  has  established  a  PENAL  COLONY  on  the  banks  of 
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tho  Magdalona  Rivor  at  tho  point  where  the  Rio  Negro  flows  into 

that  stream. - According  to  telegraphic  advices  from  the  customs 

administrators  to  the  Hureau  of  Statistics,  the  FOR  EIGN  COMMERCE 
of  (\)loml)ia  in  1915  consisted  of  292,374,508  kilos  of  merchandise, 
valued  at  $47,923,527,  made  up  of  183,099,337  kilos  of  exports, 
Vidued  at  $29,265,349,  and  109,275,171  kilos  of  imports,  valued  at 

$18,658,178. - A  decree  of  February  17  last  renders  compulsory  a 

year’s  MILITARY  SERVICE  on  all  Colombian  citizens  of  military 

ag('  and  (pialifications. - The  press  announces  that  the  Government 

of  Colombia  has  engaged  the  services  of  two  expert  sanitary  engineers 
formerly  employed  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  superintend  the  SANTPA- 

4TON  WORKS  of  the  port  of  Buenaventura  on  the  Pacific  coast. - 

The  legislature  of  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca  has  contracted 
for  the  construction  of  an  AUTOMOBILE  ROAD  from  a  point  on 

the  Magdalena  River  to  th  '  city  of  Bogota. - Recently  a  shipment  of 

mail  from  Bogota  to  Barrampnlla,  via  La  Dorada  and  from  thence 
down  the  Magdalena  River  on  the  steamboat  Helena  Montoiia, 
reached  its  destination  in  .'3  hours,  the  quickest  service  on  ivcord  uj) 
to  the  present  time. - The  President  has  approved  plans  sub¬ 

mitted  to  the  Government  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  of  the 
PA(TFIC  RAILWAY  between  Buga  and  (’artago.  In  1915  tin* 
Pacific  Railway  handled  7,205,343  kilos  of  imports  and  6,573,214 
kilos  of  exports.  The  passengers  transported  during  the  same 
])eriod  were  55,369,  or  more  than  double  the  number  carried  during 

the  previous  year. - A  BRIDGE  having  16  arches  and  a  length  of 

206  meters,  over  the  Sonso  River  in  the  Department  of  Valle  del 
(’auca,  wjxs  opened  to  public  traffic  in  February  last. - The  Presi¬ 

dent  has  submitted  to  Congress  a  proposed  bill  jirohibiting  the 

establishment  of  LOTTERIES  in  the  Rejndilic. - The  (\dombian 

MARITIME  NAVIGATION  CO.,  of  New  York,  has  bought  a  vessel 
to  be  used  in  the  service  between  Buenaventura  and  San  Francisco, 

(’al. - The  board  of  directors  of  the  COLOMBIAN  RED  CROSS 

has  elected  Dr.  Ilipolito  Machado,  ])resi(leid.;  Joaipnn  Samper, 

vice  president;  and  Luis  Acevedo,  secretary. - A  PASSENGER 

.VGENCY  has  been  established  in  Barrampnlla.  Among  other 
things  useful  to  the  traveling  public,  this  agency  will  take  charge  of 
the  moving  of  baggage,  give  information  concerning  the  entrance 
and  departure  of  vessels  and  trains,  assist  in  obtaining  tick  ts  and 
hotel  accommodations,  and  aid  travelei’s  in  pa.ssing  through  Barran- 
quilla  with  the  least  jiossible  inconvenience,  interruption,  and  delay. 

— An  ASSOCIATION  has  been  formed  in  Cartagena  which  has  for 
its  object  the  improwment  of  society,  the  betterment  of  education, 

and  tho  development  of  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  nation. - 

'Phe  legislature  of  the  Department  of  Bolivar  is  in  favor  of  constructing 
a  HIGHWAY  from  (’artagena  to  Santa  (’atalina,  where  it  will  con¬ 
nect  with  the  road  now  being  Indlt  in  the  De])artment  of  the  Atlantic 
from  Barranquilla  to  Cartagena. 


COSTA  RICA 


Tho  Pr('si(l(Mit  has  appointed  Licentiate  Juan  Rafacd  Arias,  the 
pn'sent  Seeretarv  of  Home  Affairs  (Go])ernaei6n)  and  Police, 
ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  on  a 
special  mission  to  the  Governments  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Glide, 
and  Rogelio  Fernandez  Giiell  secretary  of  the  commission.  Messi-s. 
Arias  ami  Giiell,  as  well  as  Manuel  Aragon,  represented  Gosta  Rica 
in  the  International  High  Gommission  which  met  in  Buenos  Aires  on 
April  3,  1915.  Licentiate  ('laudio  Gonzalez  Rucardo  has  heen  ap- 
jiointed  Acting  Secretary  of  Home  Affaii’s  and  Police  during  the 

absence  of  Senor  Arias. - According  to  data  published  in  La 

Nacion,  a  daily  newspaper  of  San  Jose,  the  GOFFEE  GROP  of  tho 
present  year  will  amount  to  ’JOt),!)!)!!  sacks,  of  which  155,000  sacks 
have  already  been  e.xported  to  Great  Britain  and  5,000  to  the  United 
States.  Of  the  100,000  remaining  sacks,  65,000  will  he  sent  to 
England  and  35,000  to  San  Francisco,  where  Gosta  Rican  coffee  is 
highly  prized  and  brings  a  good  price.  The  exports  of  coffee  to  San 

Francisco  in  1915  amounted  to  10,000  sacks. - Alberto  hkdiandi  and 

Francisco  Orlich,  two  Gosta  Rican  contractors  and  business  men, 
have  commenced  work  on  a  hydroelectric  LIGHT  AND  POWER 
I’LANT  in  the  city  of  San  Ramon  on  the  Barranca  River.  The 
plant  will  furnish  power  for  a  sawmill,  a  rope  factory,  and  for  other 
industrial  purposes  to  persons  and  comj^anies  interested  in  various 
business  enterprise.s  in  the  vicinity.  Light  and  ])ower  will  also  he 

supplied  by  this  plant  to  the  port  of  Puntarenas. - The  munici- 

palitv  of  Gartago  has  offered  to  donate  40  hectares  of  huul  for  a 
TUBERGULOSIS  SANITARIUM  which  the  Government  has  de¬ 
cided  to  establish,  and  construction  work  will  he  commenc('d  within 

a  short  time. - The  department  of  public  instruction  has  recpiested 

the  police  of  San  Jose  to  assist  in  compelling  children  of  SGHOOL 
AGE,  engaged  in  various  occupations  in  that  city,  to  attend  the 

public  schools. - The  press  of  Gosta  Rica  states  that  a  syndicate  of 

North  American  ca])italists  proposes  to  invest  in  Gosta  Rica  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  raising  and  fattening  GATTLE  FOR  EXPORT, 
and  to  this  end  intends  to  buy  or  lease  a  large  tract  of  well-watered 

land  for  grazing  purposes. - In  1915  there  were  50,948  treatments 

for  the  HOOKWORM  disease  in  Gosta  Rica,  and  complete  recovery 
was  noted  in  nearly  all  of  the  cases.  A  vigorous  campaign  is  being 
undertaken  with  the  object  of  eradicating  this  disease  in  the  Republic. 
At  the  present  time  eight  special  Ifihoratories  arc  equipped  and 
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oiigagod  in  combatting  this  malady,  and  ii  is  proposc'd,  in  the  near 
future,  to  ecpiij)  10  more  laboratories  and  to  completcdy  banish  the 
disease  from  the  country. - According  to  the  Imparcial,  an  impor¬ 

tant  daily  newspajjer  of  San  Jose,  the  EXPORTS  OF  COFFEE  up 
to  March  '),  1016,  amounted  to  10,682,066  kilos  of  the  crop  of  the 
j)resent  jear  and  12,206,857  kilos  of  last  year’s  cro]).  The  coffee 
production  in  1016  is  estimated  at  a  third  more  than  in  1015. 


A  company  has  been  organized  by  ('harles  Hernandez,  Postmaster 
Oeneral  of  the  Oovernment  of  Cuba,  to  buy  lands  in  Pinar  <lel  Rio  to  be 
used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  MEXK'AN  AGAVE.  It  is  believed 
that  the  tobacco  lands  of  Pinar  del  Rio  are  well  suited  to  the  growth 
of  the  ])lant  from  which  heiuapien  is  secured,  and  that  this  industry 
will  be  most  profitable,  since  heiuapien  fiber  is  greatly  in  demand  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  where  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  binder 
twine, sacks, cord, rope, sails,  ship  tackle,  etc.  The  United  States  alone 
uses  annually  more  than  150, ()()()  tons  of  heiuHpien  fiber.  The  company 
has  jnirchased  about  170,000  acres  of  land  at  Cape  Martinas  and 

Remates,  and  proposes  to  engage  in  this  industry  on  a  large  scale. - 

During  the  latter  part  of  March  of  the  present  year  a  steamer  arrived 
at  ilabana  from  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  laden  with  JERKED 
BEEF  and  5,080  sacks  of  Indian  corn.  This  is  the  fii*st  vessel  arriving 

in  Cuba  from  said  ])orts  within  the  last  three  months. - The  city 

council  has  jiassed  an  ordinance  changing  the  name  of  Zanjas  Street 
in  Ilabana  to  FINLAY  STREET,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Finlay, 
the  noted  Cuban  physician  and  discoverer  of  the  yellow-fever  germ¬ 
carrying  moscpiito.  A  statue  of  Dr.  Finlay  was  unveiled  in  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  on  March  25,  1016. - (\  ('.  Williams,  for¬ 

merly  a  United  States  marine  officer  and  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  ex|)ert  shots  in  America,  has  been  engaged  bv  the  Cuban  armv 
as  INSTRITTOR  IN  RTFLE  PRACTICE. - According  to  infor¬ 

mation  from  the  Department  of  Public  Works  the  (’LEVELAND 
HIGHWAY,  between  Nueva  Gerona  and  McKinley,  on  the  Isle  of 

Pines,  has  been  completed  anil  opened  to  public  traflic. - The 

MACM'K)  S’PATUE,  now  being  erected  in  Maceo  Park,  Ilabana,  will 

be  unveiled  on  May  20  next. - La  Nacion  (The  Nation)  is  the  title 

of  a  new  eight-page  daily  EVI^NING  PAPER  published  in  Ha- 

bana. - The  Esperanza,  a  lOO-ton  vessel  built  in  Cienfuegos  for 

use  in  the  SUGAR  TRADE  by  the  Mapos  Sugar  ('o.,  was  placed  in 
service  during  the  first  week  of  the  present  month. - Press  reports 
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state  tliat  the  Depart  men  t  of  Sanitation  of  the  Government  of  (’uba 
is  eonsiderinj;  a  plan  for  biiildino;  a  LEPER  HOSPITAL  near  the 
eity  of  Ilabana,  and  that  Congress  will  be  reipiested  to  contribute 

$250, ()()()  for  this  purpose. - The  police  authorities  of  the  eity  of 

IIa]>ana,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Cid)a  and  a  municipal 
ordinance  of  the  national  eajiital.  have  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  per¬ 
sons  detected  in  the  sale  of  immoral  or  ()IiS(’EXE  NEWSPAPERS 

and  magazines. - President  Menoeal  has  been  invited  to  attend  the 

launching  of  the  NEW  FERRYBOAT,  Joseph  R.  Parrott,  at  Cramps 
Shipbuilding  Works  in  Philadelphia  in  May  next.  Tliis  boat  will  be 
jilaeed  in  commission  in  September,  1916,  and  will  ply  alternately 

with  the  Ilenni  M.  Ploijler  between  Ilabana  and  Key  West. - 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Cuba,  tlie  commission  has  changed  tlie  site  of  the  MAINE 
MONUMENT  in  Ilabana  and  has  ordered  the  erection  of  the  same 
at  the  intersection  of  the  extended  Malecon  (pier)  with  Seventeenth 
Street.  This  site  will  enable  the  monument  to  be  seen  from  Punta, 
Miramar,  and  along  the  entire  length  of  the  Malecon,  and  will  furnish 

as  a  background  the  Cborrera  Castle  at  the  end  of  the  pier. - A 

number  of  the  principal  ladies  of  Ilabana  have  formed  an  association 
having  for  its  object  the  providing  of  work  and  HOMES  FOR  GIRLS 

wlio  leave  the  various  orphan  asylums  of  the  national  capital. - 

The  Cuban  Cane  Corporation,  which  has  purchased  17  large  sugar 
centrals  on  the  island,  has  decided  to  place  in  operation  a  NEW 
SUGAR  CENTRAL,  near  Nipe  Bay  in  eastern  Cuba,  with  a  capacity 
of  3()(),()0()  sacks.  Tlie  new  central,  wliicb  bears  the  name  of  the 
Tacajo  Sugar  Co.,  will  be  ready  for  grinding  about  the  last  of  the 
jiresent  year. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


According  to  the  message  which  President  Juan  1.  Jimenez  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  National  Congress  on  February  27  last,  and  which 
reviews  the  princijial  eviMits  of  the  administration  during  the  precial- 
ing  year,  the  FOREIGN  COMMERf'E  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1915  amounted  to  $24, .‘127,575,  the  largest  amount  ever  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  This  is  an  increase  over  the  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  1914  of  $7,009,779,  the  amount  of  the  commerce  of  that  year 
having  been  $17, .‘117, 796.  'Hie  foreign  commerce  of  1915  was  made 
up  of  imports,  $15,209,061,  and  exports,  $9,118,514,  or  an  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  of  $6,090,547.  -  'Hie  CUSTOMS  REVENUES 

of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1915  amounted  to  $3,882,048,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $3,094, .585  in  1914,  or  an  increase  in  1915  of  $787,463. 
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llio  customs  revenues  in  detail  in  1915  were  as  follows:  Imports, 

$3,555,225;  exports,  $231,951;  and  port  dues,  $94,872. - The 

Listin  Diario,  an  important  daily  newspaper  published  in  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo,  announces  that  the  executive  power  entered  into  a 
contract  on  January  24  of  the  present  year  with  Julio  Coiscou  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  a  RAILWAY  from  the  capital  of  the 

Republic  to  the  city  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris. - A  recent  executive 

decree  orders  the  official  compilation  of  a  now  edition  of  the  civil,  com¬ 
mercial,  criminal,  penal,  and  miUtary  CODES  of  the  Ropubhc,  and 
that  there  be  added  thereto  aU  executive  decrees  which  repeal,  mod¬ 
ify,  or  form  any  part  of  the  national  codes.  The  compilation,  edit¬ 
ing,  and  printing  of  those  codes  have  been  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Dominican  Ropubhc. - The  Government  of  the  Domin¬ 

ican  Republic  has  engaged  for  two  years  the  services  of  William  V. 
van  Blarcoin,  a  North  American  civil  engineer,  to  take  charge  of  the 
reconstruction  and  operation  of  the  Central  Dominican  RAILWAY. 
The  engineer  in  question  is  said  to  have  had  a  large  experience  in  rail¬ 
way  constniction,  and  from  1907  to  1914  was  American  inspector  of 
the  Phihppine  railways.  Only  Dominican  citizens  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  work,  except  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  foreigners 

for  technical  positions  for  which  no  Dominicans  are  available. - 

Tancredo  Castellanos,  senator  from  the  province  of  Puerto  Plata,  has 
introduced  into  Congress  a  bill  which  prescribes  that  for  a  period  of 
throe  years  all  persons,  societies,  and  companies  which  estabhsh  a  new 
AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRY  in  the  country  shall  have  the  right 
to  import  free  of  duty  machinery,  apparatus,  implements,  tools,  rail¬ 
ways  rolling  stock  and  supphes,  water  pipe  and  accessories,  vehicles 
of  all  kinds  for  transportation  of  products,  and  construction  materials 
for  use  in  the  exploitation  of  the  industry  referred  to. 


ECUADOR 


According  to  a  report  of  the  water-supply  commission  of  Guaya¬ 
quil,  submitted  by  the  consul  of  Great  Britain  at  that  port  to  the 
English  fire  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  Ecuador,  the 
PUMPING  STATION  at  Guayaquil,  which  was  opened  to  public 
service  on  January  1,  1905,  now  has  at  the  disposal  of  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  of  that  mimicipality  322  fire  plugs  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
The  water-supply  station  is  provided  with  three  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
boilers  of  350  horsepower  each;  three  Worthington-Underwriter 
pumps,  each  of  which  has  a  capacity  of  1,500  gallons  of*  water  per 
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minute,  and  so  arranged  as  to  operate  jointly  or  sejiarately;  three 
vertical  hot-water  heaters  to  convey  hot  water  to  tlie  boilers;  and 
three  d^manios  for  generating  electricity  with  which  to  light  tlic  plant. 
The  establishment  is  also  pnmded  with  a  repair  shop.  The  water 
pipes  in  the  city  have  a  length  of  6  kilometers  and  sustain  a  permanent 
pressure  of  60  pounds,  which,  in  case  of  fire,  may  be  increased  to 
150  pounds.  The  water  is  brought  from  the  supply  tanks  on  Santa 
Ana  Hill,  33  meters  above  the  city.  Tlie  installation  has  three  reserve 
tanks  situated  on  the  highest  part  of  Santa  Ana  Hill  at  an  elevation 
of  92  meters.  These  tanks  have  a  capacity  of  4,000,000  liters  of 
water,  develop  135  pounds  of  pressure,  and  in  case  of  fire  could  furnish 
the  maximum  amount  of  water  for  two  hours  in  succession.  There 
was  no  large  fire  in  Guayaiiuil  in  1915,  and  only  tiiree  small  and  easily 
managed  ones  during  that  year.  Tliere  are  few  cities  in  the  world 
of  the  size  of  Guayaquil  which  have  such  a  complete  and  efiicient  fire 

department. - The  JUAN  MONTALVO  COxMMlTTEE  has  been 

organized  at  Ambato  for  the  purpose  of  having  removed  to  that 
city,  should  it  be  deemed  advisable,  the  remains  of  this  famous 
Ecuadorian  author;  or,  should  this  not  be  considered  desirable,  then 
to  raise  funds  with  which  to  erect  in  the  city  of  Guayaquil  a  monu¬ 
ment  and  sarcophagus  in  wiiich  to  preserve  the  ashes  of  this  illus¬ 
trious  Ecuadorian  scholar  and  patriot. - The  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Bureau  of  Guayaquil  has  issued  new  rules  and  regulations  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  occurrence  and  spread  of  yellow  fever. - Inasmuch 

as  the  manufacture  of  SALT  at  the  Charapato  Government  salt 
works  requires  a  larger  outlay  in  producing  the  refined  product  than 
when  manufactured  at  otlier  Government  plants,  the  President  has 
authorized  the  sale  of  Charapato  salt  at  1  centavo  (one-half  cent)  per 

Idlo. - In  May  next  the  FIRST  CONGRESS  OF  CATECHETICS 

of  Ecuador  will  meet  in  Quito  to  consider,  among  other  things,  meth¬ 
ods  of  education,  Christian  culture,  and  morality  among  the  Indians 
of  the  Republic. - The  customhouse  at  Bahia  de  Caraipiez  pro¬ 

duced  in  1915  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  amounting  to  476,777  sucres 
(sucre  =  $0.4867). — — A  re(;ent  executive  decree  fixes  the  amount 
of  the  TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  BUDGET  for  1915  at 

562,184  sucres. - In  February  last  the  exports  from  Guayaquil 

consisted  of  31,890  sa(;ks  of  CACAO  w^eighing  2,605,348  kilos,  10,640 
sacks  of  wiiich  -were  for  New  York,  5,450  for  Havre,  4,863  for  Liver¬ 
pool,  1,500  for  San  Francisco,  and  9,437  for  other  ports.  Other  ex¬ 
ports  from  this  port  during  the  same  jieriod  W'ere  as  follows:  Coffee, 
156,082  kilos;  rubber,  4,818  kilos;  tagua  or  vegetable  ivory,  50,500 
kilos;  and  hides,  136,657  kilos.  The  National  Government  has 
granted  (’esar  Daniel  Andrade  a  concession  for  10  years  for  the 
extraction  in  the  Re[)ublic  of  the  alkaloids  contained  in  the  CIN¬ 
CHONA  BARK. 


GUATEMALA 


According  to  data  taken  from  a  recent  message  of  President  Man¬ 
uel  Estrada  Cal)rera,  the  POSTAL  SEP  VICE  of  Guatemala  in  1915 
gave  employment  to  1,()()4  ])ersons.  During  that  year  seven  new 
post  offices  were  established  and  eight  were  raised  in  rank.  The 
mail  handled  in  1915  aggregated  15,992,016  pieces.  The  number  of 
foreign  postal  packages  issued  during  the  same  period  was  2,734, 
and  the  number  received  16,650,  or  a  total  handled  of  18,384.  The 
gross  receipts  of  the  Department  of  Posts  in  1915  were  1,389,984 
pesos,  and  the  total  expenditures  1,226,787  pesos,  which  left  a  net 

profit  of  163,197  pesos. - In  1915  there  were  245  TELEGRAPH 

offices  in  operation  in  the  Republic,  employing  1,233  persons  and 
having  lines  aggregating  6,755  kilometers  in  length.  Tlie  telephone 
system  had  101  offices  and  lines  under  operation,  having  an  extent  of 
37()  kilometers.  During  1915  eleven  new  telegraph  lines  representing 
a  length  of  245  kilometers,  and  one  telephone  line  26  kilometers  long 
were  strung.  The  telegraph  messages  transmitted  in  1915  numbered 
1,626,866,  or  268,240  messages  more  than  in  1914.  The  number  of 
cablegrams  transmitted  during  the  past  year  was  7,263,  and  the 

charges  for  telegrams  in  1915  were  4,600,328  pesos. - During  the 

past  year  the  l^RBAN  RAILWAY  transported  2,984,950  passen¬ 
gers. - PlTiLIC  INSTRUCTION  in  all  lines  underwent  a  satis¬ 

factory  development  in  1915.  The  matricidates  of  primary  schools 
during  that  year  numbered  (»5,904,  and  21  new  schools  were  estab¬ 
lished,  which,  added  to  the  1,878  existing  in  1914,  made  a  total  of 
1,899  schools  in  operation  in  Guatemala  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year. - The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Guatemala  in  1915 

amounted  to  $16,639,062  gold,  made  up  of  imports,  $5,072,476,  and 
exports,  $11,56(),586,  or  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  $6,494,- 

110,  or  $3,051,197  more  than  in  1914. - The  NATIONAL  REVE^ 

.NUES  IN  1915  amounted  to  85,007,705  pesos,  and  the  expenditures 
to  67,841,284  pesos,  so  that  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
was  17,16(),241  pesos. - A  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  has  been  con¬ 

cluded  between  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  tlie  Republic  of  Guatemala 
on  conditions  mutually  favorable  to  both  nations,  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  treaty  will  greatly  stimulate  the  commerce  carried  on 
between  the  two  countries.— — A  legislative  decree  of  March  15  last 
ollicially  |)roclaims  the  election  of  MANUEL  ESTRADA  CARRERA 
as  President  of  tlie  Republic  of  Guatemala  for  the  constitutional 
|)eriod  beginning  March  15,  lt)17,  anti  ending  on  the  same  date  in 
1923,  as  provided  by  article  (i6  of  the  constitution,  which  prescribes 

that  the  term  of  office  of  the  President  shall  be  six  years. - The 
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National  Legislative  Assembly  has  also  declared  elected  the  following 
justices  of  the  SUPREME  COURT  for  the  period  beginning  March 
15,  1915,  and  terminating  on  March  15,  1920:  Licentiate  Antonio 
Batres  Jaureguui,  chief  justice,  and  Licentiates  Jose  A.  Beteta,  Man¬ 
uel  Klee,  J.  Antonio  Godoy,  and  Quirinio  Flores,  justices. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  has  appointed 
the  follo^\’ing  committee  to  study  and  report  upon  the  measures 
■which  the  Republic  of  Haiti  should  adopt  in  developing  CLOSER 
COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  between  the  two  countries:  Edward 
Hibbon,  president  of  the  Business  Men’s  Club  of  St.  Louis,  chairman; 
Maj.  Gen,  W.  C.  Gorgas,  of  the  United  States  Army;  E.  R.  Grabow, 
of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  Baltimore;  S.  M.  Hastings,  president  of  the 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  Illinois,  Chicago;  and  Leon  C.  Simon, 
of  New  Orleans. - In  February  last  a  COMMISSION  ON  HY¬ 

GIENE.  appointed  by  the  National  Government,  w'as  organized  in 
Port  au  Prince  to  render  a  detailed  report  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  country  and  the  means  wliich  should  be  employed  to  improve 
same.  The  commission  will  also  study  the  bases  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  organization  of  a  general  public  health  office  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  ■will  formulate  general 
hygienic  rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  people  and 
police  force  of  Port  au  Prince,  and  wiU  indicate  the  sanitary  works 
which  should  be  undertaken  thro'ughout  the  Republic,  and  sulimit 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  same  to  the  National  Government.  The 
commission  is  composed  of  the  director  and  a  number  of  the  professors 
of  the  National  School  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  the  director  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  port  physician  of  the  National  Capi¬ 
tal. - An  executive  decree  authorizes  the  BANKING  COMPANY 

called  “Le  Comptoir  Franpais,”  with  headquarters  at  Havre,  France, 

to  do  business  in  the  Republic. - On  March  11  last  the  Tenvess<e, 

an  American  warship  conveying  the  delegation  of  the  United  Static 
to  the  High  International  Commission,  which  met  in  Buenos  Ains 
on  the  3d  of  the  present  month,  arrived  at  Port  au  Prince.  Secretary 
William  G.  McAdoo,  chairman  of  the  delegation,  together  with  the 
other  delegates,  called  upon  President  Uartiguenave  and  discussi'd 
the  importance  of  encouraging  more  intimate  trade  relations  hetwei'u 
Haiti  and  the  United  States.  After  visiting  the  city  and  its  suburbs, 
including  the  Dessalines  Barracks  and  Iveconte  Park,  the  party  reein* 

barked  and  proceeded  on  its  journey  to  the  Argentine  Republic. - 

According  to  data  taken  from  Ijc  Nouvelliste,  an  important  daily 
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newspaper  of  Port  au  Prince,  up  to  March  13,  1916,  there  had  been 
incinerated  1,576,750  gourdes  in  BANK  NOTES  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  5  gourdes  (paper  gourde  =  SO. 20)  out  of  a  total  issue  of 
2,000,000  gourdes  wliich  were  put  in  circulation  some  time  ago,  so 

that  now  there  remains  outstanding  of  tliis  issue  423,260  gourdes. - 

The  ILilTIAN  SHIPS  Nord  Alexis  and  Paeijique  are  soon  to  be 
sold  at  public  auction  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  Navy 

Department. - A  private  SCHOOL  called  “Washington  College” 

was  recently  estabhshed  at  Cayes. - The  press  announces  that 

witliin  a  short  time  American  capital  will  erect  and  operate  two 
factories,  one  on  the  plain  of  Cul  de  Sac  and  the  other  near  the  town 

of  St.  Mark  for  the  extraction  of  CAMPECHE  DYES. - A  number 

of  North  American  agronomists  recently  made  ar  extended  tour 
through  the  Repubhc  and  on  the  completion  of  the  same  expressed 
great  admiration  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  natural  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  stated  that  they  expected  to  invest  in  the  Republic, 
in  the  near  future,  $2,000,000  in  the  development  of  SUGAR 

PLANTATIONS,  railwavs,  and  other  important  works. - Work 

has  begun  on  the  SANITARY  AND  DREDGING  WORKS  of  the 
port  of  the  national  capital.  Most  of  the  dredging  at  present  is 

being  done  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wharf. - The  RATE  OF 

EXCHANGE  for  the  paper  gourde  nith  respect  to  American  gold 
has  been  fixed  at  5  gourdes  tor  each  gold  doUar. - A  new  NEWS¬ 

PAPER,  entitled  “La  Revue,”  is  being  jiublished  at  Jacmel  under 
the  direction  of  Ernest  BeUaude.  It  nill  treat  of  commerce,  sta¬ 
tistics.  local  and  foreign  news,  and  matters  of  national  interest. 


According  to  official  data  recently  published  by  the  Government  of 
Honduras  the  PUBLIC  DEBT  of  that  country  on  July  31,  1914, 
amounted  to  4,877,894  pesos  (peso  =  0.3537).  On  January  1,  1916, 
the  debt  had  been  reduced  712,419  pesos,  making  the  total  debt  of  the 

Republic  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  4,165,475  pesos. - 

In  1915  TELEGRAPH  lines  were  constructed  in  Honduras  aggre¬ 
gating  a  length  of  632  kilometers,  which,  added  to  the  lines  existing 
prior  to  that  time,  makes  the  total  length  of  the  telegraph  system  of 

the  country  on  January  1, 1916,  7,830  kilometers. - The  FOREIGN 

COMMERCE  of  Honduras  for  the  fiscal  year  1914-15  amounted  to 
$9,332,637  gold,  consisting  of  imports,  $5,874,780,  and  exports, 
$3,457,857,  or  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  $2,416,923.  The 
United  States  occupied  the  first  place  both  in  imports  and 

exports. - The  National  Congress  has  sanctioned  a  contract  made 

between  the  executive  power  and  Ricardo  Sussmanu,  under  the  terms 
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of  which  the  latter  leases  for  five  years  the  Puerto  Sal  COCONUT 
GROVES,  paying  for  same  a  rental  of  4,100  pesos  (pesos  =  $0.3537) 
annually.  The  lessee  agrees  to  set  out  yearly  at  least  3,150  coconut 
plants,  and  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  $0.75  gold  for  each  coconut  plant 
less  than  that  number  which  he  fails  to  sot  out.  The  coconut  grove 
is  situated  between  Barra  de  Cuero  (Leather  Bar)  and  the  mouth  of 

the  UTua  River,  in  the  district  of  Tela,  Department  of  Atlantida. - 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Government  to  inspect  the  WHARF 
which  the  Tela  Railway  Co.  has  just  completed  at  the  port  of  the 
same  name,  states  that  the  wharf  was  erected  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  approved  by  the  President  in  1913.  The  wharf  is  606  meters 
long  and  14  meters  wide  at  the  end  which  terminates  in  the  sea,  and 
is  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  seagoing  vessels  which  touch 
at  that  port.  It  is  solidly  built  and  is  said  to  bo  one  of  the  largest  and 
best-equipped  wharves  in  Central  America. - The  TELA  RAIL¬ 

WAY  CO.  now  has  150  kilometers  of  line  in  operation,  113  of  which 
are  branches  and  37  belong  to  the  main  line.  In  addition  to  this  the 
company  has  22  kilometers  of  grading  ready  for  the  laying  of  the  rails. 
In  1915  this  railway  carried  1,362  passengers,  14,134  tons  of  general 
freight,  and  840,000  bunches  of  bananas.  The  rolling  stock  of  the 
line  consists  of  8  locomotives,  7  gasoline  trolleys,  3  passenger  coaches, 
1  baggage  and  postal  car,  and  122  freight  cars.  The  company  has 
built  96  kilometers  of  telephone  line;  a  large  hospital,  costing  200,000 
pesos;  a  washhouse;  a  dining  hall;  a  customs  building;  12  dwellings 
for  employees,  5  for  laborers,  and  1  for  storage  purposes.  The  entire 
holdings  of  the  Tela  Railway  Co.,  including  the  wharf,  which  is 

valued  at  $300,000,  are  appraised  at  $3,000,000. - The  National 

Congress  has  just  enacted  a  law  concerning  the  official  INSPECTION 
OF  BANKS  OF  ISSUE,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
through  the  President  of  the  Republic,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury.  The  law  provides  for  a  bank  inspector,  who 
is  required  to  report  monthly  on  bank  notes  issued  and  in  circulation, 
on  deposits  subject  to  sight  drafts,  on  the  amount  of  coin  on  hand  in 

the  vaults  of  the  banks,  and  upon  bank  balances. - In  1915  the 

National  Government  expended  the  sum  of  432,811  pesos  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  CART  ROADS — one  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  capital 
of  the  Republic,  another  from  Olancho  to  Tegucigalpa,  and  a  third 
from  the  National  Capital,  via  Comayagua,  in  the  direction  of  the 

National  Railway. - In  1915  the  Government  granted  10  titles  to 

MINES  representing  an  area  of  5,680  hectares.  Up  to  January  1  of 
the  present  year  mining  titles  have  been  issued  covering  an  area  of 

60,412  hectares. - Dr.  Julian  Lopez  Pineda,  director  of  El  Nuevo 

Tiempo,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Tegucigalpa,  proposes  to  establish  in 
the  national  capital  a  PUBLICITY  BUREAU  and  a  modern  daily 
newspaper  having  for  its  contributors  the  best  literary  talent  of  the 
country. 


Sinc‘0  the  beginning  of  tlie  present  year  the  SUGAK-CANE  harvest 
has  been  in  progress  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  grinding 
season  is  now  at  its  height  in  that  Commonwealth.  The  scarcity  of 
labor  on  the  plantations  located  in  that  State  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
rendered  diflicult  and  at  times  delayed  the  cutting,  handling,  and 
grinding  of  the  cane.  While  reports  indicate  that  the  production 
of  sugar  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  during  the  present  year  will  be 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  normal  years,  the  cane  growers,  owing 
to  the  increased  price  of  sugar,  will  probably  receive  a  larger  money 
return  for  their  output  than  that  realized  during  the  previous 
year. — — The  Department  of  Fomento  (Encouragement)  has  decided 
to  establish  a  NURSERY  OF  TROPICAL  PLANTS  in  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Republic  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  principal 
feature  of  this  nursery  will  be  to  furnish  to  small  agriculturists  the 
most  desirable  varieties  of  tropical  food  plants  suitable  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  on  the  east  coast  of  Mexico,  such,  for  instance,  as  bananas, 

mangos,  pineapples,  alligator  pears,  lemons,  oranges,  etc. - The 

DRAINAGE  ()F  LAKE  CHAPALA,  a  body  of  water  80  miles  in 
length  by  30  in  breadth,  lying  between  the  States  of  Michoacan  and 
Guadalajara,  is  being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Fomento,  Colonization  and  Industry,  following  plans  similar 
to  those  employed  in  draining  Lake  Toxcoco.  A  large  part  of  Lake 
Chapala,  and  especially  the  shallower  part,  is  a  tangle  of  water  lilies, 
and  when  drained  will  leave  exposed  and  ready  for  cultivation  a  con¬ 
siderable  area  of  land  of  great  richness  especially  suited  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  celery  and  similar  crops.  The  drainage  work  is  under  the 

immediate  direction  of  Sr.  Rouaix,  a  civU  engineer. - The  governor 

of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  has  issued  a  decree  providing  for  the  removal 
of  the  CAPITAL  of  that  Commonwealth,  now  located  in  the  city  of 
Vera  (’ruz,  to  Orizaba.  The  latter  place  has  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  and  salubrious  climates  in  the  world,  is  alnmdantly  supplied  with 
potable  water,  and  is  an  ideal  location  for  the  establishment  of  the 
State  capital.  Tlie  city  itself  is  an  industrial  center  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  and  is  es|)ecially  noted  for  its  cloth  and  paper  factories. - 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1915  the  Republic  of  Mexico  produced 

1 ,47(),42(),()()()  gallons  of  PETROLEUM. - Ihnler  date  of  March 

13,  1916,  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  granted  authority 
to  Francisco  M.  Semjde  to  establish  a  PIPE  LINE  28  miles  long 
from  the  'Pampascas  oil  lields  in  the  t^mton  of  Ozuluama,  State  of 
Vera  ('ruz,  to  Tuxpam.  Mr.  Siunple  also  has  pennission  to  operate 

a  gas-pipe  line  and  a  teleplume  and  telegraph  line. - The  Nueva 

Diana  MINING  (\>.  of  Lampazos,  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  has  estab- 
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lished  a  store,  in  which  provisions  and  merchandise  are  furnished  the 

laborers  and  employees  of  the  company  at  cost. - A  RAILWAY  is 

being  built  from  Cienega  del  Toro.  The  new  line  will  pass  through 

one  of  the  richest  agricultural  sections  of  the  State  of  Coahuda. - 

A  National  SCHOOL  OF  DOMESTIC  ARTS  for  women  has  been 
founded  in  the  city  of  Mexico  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  The  school  is  patterned  after  the  Swiss  schools  of  domestic 

science  for  women. - A  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  governor  of 

the  State  of  Jalisco  prohibiting  the  sale  of  REAL  PROPERTY  to 
foreigners,  or  the  making  of  mortgages  in  favor  of  foreigners  in  that 
Commonwealth,  without  the  permission  of  the  governor  of  the  State. 


NICARAGUA 


The  Gaceta  Oficial  (OfTicial  Gazette)  of  the  Government  of  Nica¬ 
ragua,  publishes  in  its  edition  of  February  10,  1916,  a  decree  per¬ 
mitting,  on  and  after  that  date,  the  introduction  of  CRUDE  PETRO- 
LEU^I  into  the  Republic  free  from  the  jiayment  of  general  and  local 
duties  and  imposts  for  a  period  of  two  years,  with  the  exception  of 

storage,  porterage,  and  wharfage  charges. - According  to  a  report 

of  Comehus  Ferris,  jr.,  American  consul  at  Bluefields,  the  imports 
of  blank  and  printed  books,  printing  paper,  and  surface-coated  paper 

in  1914  amounted  to  $67,444,  as  compared  with  $81,772  in  1913. - 

Reports  from  Managua,  puldished  in  The  American,  of  Bluefields,  state 
that  the  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  proposes  to  construct  a  RAILROAD 
TO  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  on  the  following  principal  bases;  The 
work  to  be  completed  within  four  years,  the  Government  to  grant  a 
six-months  option  in  which  to  make  studies  and  ])lans,  and  at  least 
50  miles  of  track  to  be  completed  each  year.  The  company  asks 
2,000  hectares  of  land  for  each  mile  of  railroad  budt.  The  proposal 

will  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  National  Congress. - 

Dr.  Anfbal  Zelaya,  a  Nicaraguan  physician  residing  in  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  an  active  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT  of  the  University  of  Columbia  in  the  city  of  New 

York. - Construction  work  has  been  commenced  on  a  PUBLIC 

HIGHWAY  which  is  to  be  budt  from  the  interior  of  the  Republic 
to  Bluefields.  The  road  is  planned  to  run  from  Granada  via  Trinidad, 
Obregon,  La  Salvadora,  El  Torno,  Almendro,  San  Pancho,  and 

Morrito. - The  first  cargo  of  cedar  and  mahogany  LUMBER 

exported  from  the  Atlantu;  coast  of  Nicaragua  was  shipped  from 

Schooner  Cay  to  PhUadeljdiia  on  March  27,  191(5. - Villa  de  Metapa, 

the  BIRTHPLACE  OF  RUBEN  DARIO,  the  lamented  Nicaraguan 
poet,  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  by  an  act  of  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly. - Machinery  from  the  United  States  required 
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for  the  ICE  FACTORY  at  Matagalpa  has  arrived  at  that  place,  and 
will  soon  be  set  up  and  ready  for  operation.  The  factory  proposes  to 

supply  Matagalpa  and  the  neighboring  towns  with  ice. - A  factory 

for  the  manufacture  of  BAR  SOAP  has  just  been  completed  at  Boaco 
in  a  district  capable  of  furnishing  an  abundance  of  vegetable  oils 

suitable  for  soaj)  making. - Early  in  March  of  the  present  year 

work  was  commenced  on  the  SANITATION  PROJECT  of  the  port 
of  Corinto  under  the  direction  of  Luis  de  la  Pefia,  a  practical  sanitary 

engineer,  who  has  had  experience  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. - 

According  to  D.  B.  Brown,  the  North  American  civd  engineer  who 
prepared  the  plans  for  the  RAILWAY  which  it  is  proposed  to  build 
to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  the  length  of  the  line  to  the  point  known  as 
San  Jose  will  be  83  kilometers.  The  road  will  have  five  large  bridges 
and  will  traverse  a  rich  agricultural,  mining,  and  timbered  country*. 


According  to  data  published  by  the  Central  Registration  Office  of 
the  Government  of  Panama  there  were  1,296  BIRTHS  and  967 
deaths  in  the  Repubhc  in  January  and  February  of  the  present  year. 
The  greatest  number  of  births  occurred  in  the  Province  of  Panama, 

where,  during  the  period  referred  to,  the  total  aggregated  631. - An 

executive  decree  concerning  IMMIGRATION  and  naturahzation 
prescribes  that,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  as  to  proof  of  domi¬ 
cile,  the  parties  in  interest  must  prove  by  a  certificate  of  registration 
that  they  have  comphed  with  article  12  of  the  law  of  December  12, 
1912.  The  deposit  made  by  the  immigrant  will  be  returned  to  liim 
after  he  has  found  employment.  Immigrant  workmen  who  contract 
to  labor  on  the  Canal  Zone  or  for  the  Panama  Railway  are  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  decree,  as  are  foreign  agriculturists 
brought  over  by  the  Government,  and  persons  whose  services  have 
been  contracted  for  by  individuals  and  firms  doing  business  in  the 
Republic.  Foreigners  who  suffer  from  physical  defects  to  the  extent 
of  incapacitating  them  from  earning  a  livelihood  ^vill  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  the  Isthmus  unless  provided  with  means  by  which  to 
maintain  themselves.  To  obtain  naturalization  papers  the  candidate 
must  have  resided  the  required  time  in  the  country,  must  bo  of  good 
character,  and  fulfill  in  other  respects  tiio  requirements  of  the  naturali¬ 
zation  law. - ^The  Provident  Life  &  Trust  Corporation  of  Panama, 

with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  has  established  its  main  office  in 
the  city  of  Panama.  The  corporation  is  authorized  to  engage  in 
LIFE  INSURANCE  and  to  assume  all  kinds  of  fiduciary  obligations 
either  in  or  out  of  the  Repubhc.  The  ofheers  of  the  company  are  as 
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Villa  Hayes  (Chaco),  147,750;  San  Luis  de  la  Frontera,  39,920; 
Villarica,  70,000;  Guarambare,  64,000;  and  Concepcion,  42,000. 
The  imports  of  sugar  into  Paraguay  last  year  amounted  to  1,546,127 

kilos. - A  recent  executive  decree  prescribes  a  two-year  course  for 

the  MILITARY  SCHOOL  of  the  Republic.  The  school  is  in  charge 
of  a  director  in  chief  and  such  assistants  as  may  be  deemed  neces¬ 
sary. - A  legislative  decree  continues  in  force  the  BUDGET  for 

1915  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year. - The  National 

Congress  has  enacted  a  law  wliich  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
an  EXCHANGE  OFFICE  to  buy  and  sell  sealed  gold  (coin),  and 
issue,  exchange,  and  convert  bank  notes.  The  office  will  be  in 
charge  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  President  and  approvetl 
by  the  Senate.  The  law  provides  for  tha  calling  in  of  the  present 
issue  of  paper  money  and  nickel  coin  and  exchanging  them  for  a 
new  issue.  The  rate  of  conversion  is  to  bo  determined  by  a  later 

law  of  the  National  Congress. - The  term  of  President  Eduard t> 

Schaerer  expires  on  August  15,  1916.  On  May  7  of  the  present  year 
an  election  will  bo  held  in  the  20  electorjU  districts  of  Paraguay  for 
electors  to  choose  a  PRESIDENT  and  vice  president  to  fill  the 
thirteenth  constitutional  presidential  period  of  four  years.  On  June 
11,  1916,  the  presidential  electors  chosen  at  the  May  election  referred 
to  will  elect  a  president  and  vice  president  of  the  Republic. 


An  executive  decree  of  March  15,  1915,  provides  that  communica¬ 
tions  referring  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  concerning  customs 
duties,  taxes,  and  Government  monopolies,  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
Government  through  the  CUSTOMS  AND  TAX  BUREAU  estab¬ 
lished  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  general  budget  of  the 

Republic. - The  President  has  appointed  Manuel  G.  Montero  y 

Tirado  FINANCIAL  AGENT  of  the  Government  of  Peru  in  the 
United  States,  where  he  proposes  to  negotiate  a  loan  with  the  object 

of  consolidating  the  debt  of  Peru. - The  Executive  has  appointed 

a  commission  consisting  of  the  director  of  the  corps  of  civil  engineers, 
the  captain  of  the  port  of  Callao,  the  director  of  the  customs  guards, 
and  the  postmaster  of  said  port,  to  study,  report  upon,  and  recom¬ 
mend  improvements  and  extensions  in  the  freight,  postal,  and  other 
WHARVES  required  for  the  quick  atid  proper  handling  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  business  of  the  port  of  Callao. - Mannucci  &  Armas  have  es¬ 

tablished  a  MAT(JI  FACTTORY,  equipped  with  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  at  Trujillo.  This  factory  is  beginning  to  turn  out  on  a  small 

scale  a  good  (juality  of  matches. - In  view  of  the  fact  that  neither 

the  patent  laws  of  the  country  nor  the  decrees  regulating  the  same 
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define  a  DOMESTIC  PATENT,  the  President  of  the  Republic  de¬ 
creed,  under  date  of  February  25  last,  that  any  invention  or  discovery 
made  in  Peru  and  not  patented  prior  thereto  in  any  foreign  country, 
even  though  the  inventor  be  a  foreigner,  provided  he  is  domiciled  in 
the  Republic  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  46  of  the 
Civil  Code,  shall  be  considered  a  domestic  patent.  This  also  applies 
to  inventions  or  discoveries  made  in  foreign  countries  by  Peruvi¬ 
ans. - A  recent  legislative  decree  authorizes  the  President  of  the 

Republic,  during  the  negotiations  for  the  placing  of  a  foreign  loan 
with  which  to  fund  the  debt  of  the  nation,  to  pay  £270,462  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  export  tax  to  cover  the  INTEREST  ON  THE  IN¬ 
TERNAL  DEBT  and  to  liquidate  various  amounts  owing  to  banks 

and  to  private  companies. - The  press  of  Lima  advises  that  the 

representative  of  a  large  North  American  corporation  engaged  in  the 
installation  and  manufacture  of  WIRELESS  telegraph  supplies  is 
investigating  the  advantages  which  Lima  offers  for  the  erection  of  a 
wireless  station  in  the  vicinity  of  that  capital  sufficiently  powerful  to 

communicate  with  the  United  States  and  Europe. - El  Sol,  a  daily 

newspaper  of  Cuzco,  announces  that  the  National  Government  has 
bought  SILVER  BULLION  to  the  value  of  £20,000  to  be  coined 

into  Peruvian  soles. - The  London  &  Pacific  Petroleum  Co.  is 

fitting  up  a  large  modern  REFINERY  at  Talara  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  4,000  barrels  of  oil.  It  is  proposed  to  supply  oil  as  a  fuel  to  steam¬ 
ships  and  industrial  enterprises  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  company  is  working  a  number  of  wells,  and  intends  to  de¬ 
velop  on  a  large  scale  the  oil  zone  of  that  vicinity,  which  occupies  an 
area  of  1,300  square  kilometers.  This  company  has  been  working 
the  oil  fields  of  Peru  since  1886,  and  at  the  present  time  is  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition.  The  principal  holdings  of  the  company  are 
at  Negritos.  These  consist  of  750  wells,  450  of  which  are  producing. 
This  company  bored  34  wells  last  year  and  extracted  15,000  tons  of 
petroleum  monthly.  Negritos  has  4,500  inhabitants  and  there  are 
1,500  workmen  at  Talara. 


In  1915  the  SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  and  its  sectional 
divisions  rendered  431  final  judgments,  3,478  interlocutory  judgments, 
5,210  afiirrnatory  decrees,  771  writs  of  discovery,  and  considered  54 
reports. — —The  HOSPITALS  of  the  Republic  treated  during  the 
past  year  35,608  persons,  of  whom  31,042  were  discharged  as  cured, 
2,035  died,  and  2,531  were  still  receiving  treatment  at  the  beginning 

of  the  present  year. - A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  National 

C’ongress  under  the  terms  of  which  the  departmental  governors  are 
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required  to  give  special  attention  to  the  CULTIVATION  OF  WHEA'P 
on  lands  suitable  for  this  purpose  under  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  department  of  agriculture  to  secure  seed 
wheat  to  be  distributed  in  their  propaganda  work,  and  provides  a 
bounty  of  10  pesos  (peso  =  $0.3537)  for  each  hectare  of  land  sown  to 
this  cereal,  and  exempts  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  made  from 
domestic  wheat  from  export  and  other  taxes  for  a  period  of  20  years 

from  January  1,  1917. - According  to  data  published  by  the  Bureau 

of  Statistics  of  the  Government  of  Salvador,  the  imports  of  WHEAl'' 
FLOUR  into  the  Republic  in  1915  aggregated  6,630,496  kilos,  valued 
at  $392,772  gold,  as  compared  with  6,630,029  kilos,  valued  at 
$310,051  gold,  in  1914. - The  Society  of  American  Studies  of  Sal¬ 

vador  (Sociedad  de  Estudios  Americanistas)  has  decided  to  found  a 
MAGAZINE  to  publish  exclusively  articles  and  matter  referring  to 
the  work  of  the  society.  The  director  of  the  magazine  is  Alberto 
Masferrer;  the  editor,  Manuel  Imery;  and  the  secretary,  Juan  Ramon 

Uriarte. - The  Government  of  Salvador  has  accepted  the  offer  of 

two  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  the  Heredia  Normal  College,  made  by  the 
Government  of  Costa  Rica  to  Salvadoran  students.  The  coUege 
referred  to  is  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  Costa  Rican  educator 
and  former  Minister  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  in  Washington, 

Roberto  Brenes  Mesen. - In  1915,  according  to  a  report  of  the 

Bureau  of  Education,  the  Government  of  Salvador  spent  1,182,880 
peso  (peso  =  $0.3537),  not  including  the  cost  of  charity  schools,  in 
PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. - In  order  to  encourage  building  opera¬ 

tions  in  the  Republic,  the  Government  has  authorized  the  free  impor¬ 
tation  of  CEMENT  AND  IRON  BARS  for  construction  purposes. 
A  prior  decree  permits  the  free  importation  of  lumber,  so  that  now  the 
most  important  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings  may 

be  brought  into  the  country  free  of  duty. - Jos6  M.  Aguado  has 

requested  permission  from  the  National  Congress  to  establish  AUTO¬ 
MOBILE  SERVICE  for  freight  and  passenger  traffic  between  all  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Republic  which  have  good  roads.  The 
petitoner  offers,  if  the  service  is  established,  to  give  the  Government  a 
discount  of  25  per  cent  from  the  regular  schedule  of  charges,  on  mer¬ 
chandise  received  for  transportation  from  the  eastern,  western,  and 
southern  railways,  and  in  case  of  war  a  50  per  cent  discount  from  the 
tariff  rates  on  Government  shipments  for  the  army.  The  Government 
is  also  to  be  charged  a  low  rate  for  carrying  the  mails.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  company  requests  permission  to  import  free  of  duty  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  parts  thereof,  tires,  gasoline,  oil,  grease,  cables,  and 
other  articles  used  by  the  company  in  the  operation  of  its  business, 
and  asks  that  its  employees  be  exempted  from  Government  service 
even  in  case  of  war.  The  concession  asked  for  is  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  10  years,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal  if  mutually  satis- 
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factory  to  the  parties  in  interest. - During  the  latter  part  of  Feb¬ 

ruary  of  the  present  year  the  President  inaugurated  in  the  city  of 
San  Salvador  a  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  CORRECTIOX  OF  MINORS. 
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On  February  15  last  President  Feliciano  Viera  delivered  an  inter¬ 
esting  MESSAGE  to  the  National  Congress,  in  which  he  stated  that 
during  the  six  months  from  July  to  December,  1915,  the  REVE- 
NUICS  of  the  Government  amounted  to  12,538,873  pesos  (peso  = 
$1.0342),  as  compared  with  9,126,782  pesos  collected  in  the  slime 
period  of  1914.  The  gold  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  on 
January  15,  1915,  was  22,000,000  pesos,  as  compared  with  13,465,000 
pesos  on  the  same  date  in  1914.  The  bank  notes  of  this  bank  in 
circulation  on  January  15,  1915,  amounted  to  25,600,000  pesos,  as 
compared  with  20,450,000  pesos  in  circulation  on  the  same  date  in 
1914.  The  proportion  between  the  gold  reserve  and  the  bank  notes, 
plus  liabilities  at  sight,  was  67  per  cent  in  1915  as  compared  with 

48.4  per  cent  in  1914. - The  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Ministry  of 

Finance  publishes  a  statement  showing  that  the  FOREIGN  COM¬ 
MERCE  of  Uruguay  during  the  last  two  years  was  as  follows:  Im¬ 
ports,  1914  and  1915,  respectively,  37,234,877  and  34,979,639  pesos; 
exports,  1914  and  1915,  respectively,  58,233,699  and  73,290,671 
pesos.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  during  the  two  years  re¬ 
ferred  to  was,  therefore,  59,309,854  pesos  (peso  =  $1.0342). - The 

President  of  the  Republic  has  promulgated  the  rules  and  regulations 
formulated  by  the  Administrative  Council  of  the  port  of  Montevideo 
concerning  the  DOCKAGE  OF  VESSELS.  Ocean  steamers  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  use,  free  of  charge,  the  moles  and  quay  sides  of  the  docks 
in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  freight,  the  embarking  and  disem¬ 
barking  of  passengers,  and  in  the  delivery  and  receipt  of  provisions 
and  mails.  Vessels  desiring  to  anchor  in  the  anteport  and  lade  and 
unlade  therefrom  must  pay  lighterage  at  the  rate  of  1  peso  (peso  = 
$1.0342)  per  ton  in  the  case  of  foreign  freight  and  50  centavos  per 
ton  in  the  case  of  domestic  or  coastwise  freight.  Parcels  exceeding 
2,000  kilos  in  weight  shall  pay  double  lighterage  charges.  Vessels 
having  dangerous  explosives  or  inflammable  freight  may  be  required 
to  anchor  in  the  anteport,  if  the  authorities  should  so  elect,  and  in 
this  case  are  exempt  from  lighterage  charges.  These  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  became  effective  on  April  18,  1916,  or  60  days  after  the  date 

of  their  approval  by  President  Viera. - The  Institute  of  Geology  of 

the  Government  of  Uruguay  has  published  a  report  showing  that  de¬ 
posits  of  IRON  MANGANESE  have  been  found  near  Nico  Perez  in 
1  Department  of  Florida;  in  the  Yman,  Papaguay,  and  Zapucay 
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Mountains  in  the  Department  of  Rivera;  and  in  the  Departments  of 
Minas,  Paysandu,  and  Rocha.  The  same  publication  also  states  that 
iron  ore  exists  at  Santa  Lucia  in  the  Department  of  Minas,  and  that 
there  are  gold-bearing  ores  at  Corrales,  Department  of  Rivera,  and 
auriferous  quartz  veins  at  a  number  of  places  in  the  Department 

of  Tacuarembo. - On  December  27,  1915,  the  Congress  of  Uruguay 

enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  expend 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  300,000  pesos  in  the  construction  of  ROADS 

during  the  fiscal  year  1915-16. - The  commission  appointed  by  the 

President  of  the  Republic  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  undertak¬ 
ing  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS  in  different  parts  of  the  country  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Sierra  de  Maldonado  zone  on  the  Solis  Grande  River 
is  so  situated  that  water  can  be  easily  distributed  by  force  of  gravita¬ 
tion  over  15,000  hectares  of  fertile  lands  by  constructing  works  re¬ 
quiring  an  outlay  of  not  over  500,000  pesos,  and  that  the  water  used 
for  irrigation  purposes  can  be  made  to  generate  on  its  way  to  the 

irrigated  lands  electric  energy  representing  1,500  horsepower. - A 

law  has  been  enacted  requiring  that  buildings  constructed  on  public 
highways  or  avenues  outside  of  the  city  of  Montevideo  and  other 
large  cities  of  the  Republic  shall  be  at  least  10  meters  from  the 
nearest  edge  of  said  highways.  Buildings  erected  on  streets  or  ave¬ 
nues  within  the  city  of  Montevideo  and  other  large  cities  of  the 
Republic  must  be  at  least  4  meters  from  the  nearest  boundary  line  of 

said  thoroughfares. - La  Blanca  cold-storage  works  at  Buenos  Aires 

is  negotiating  for  the  establishment  of  a  REFRIGERATING 
PLANT  at  Montevideo.  It  is  understood  that  Congress  is  disposed 
to  extend  for  a  period  of  five  years  the  privileges  now  granted  in 
Uruguay  to  cold-storage  and  refrigerating  plants,  and  this  fact  has 
tended  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  chilled-meat  industry  of  the 
Republic. 
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El  Universal,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Caracas,  in  its  issue  of  March  11 
last,  announces  that  the  first  AUTOMOBILE  TRIP  across  the 
Zamora  plains  from  Barquisimento  to  Libertad  de  Barinas,  a  distance 
of  320  kilometers,  was  made  without  any  accident  or  inconvenience 

whatever. - The  RAILWAYS  of  the  Republic  transported  during 

the  past  year  808,803  passengers  and  280,621  kilos  of  freight.  The 
gross  receipts  of  these  railways  in  1915  were  12,527,854  bolivares 
(1  bolivar  equals  $0,193)  and  the  expenditures  7,202,551  bolivares,  or 

a  net  gain  during  the  period  referred  to  of  5,325,303  bolivares. - 

The  Gaceta  Oficial  (Official  Gazette)  publishes  an  extra  edition,  unde 
date  of  March  8  last,  containing  the  full  Spanish  text  of  the  rules  r 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  WORKING  OF  MINES  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  cabinet. 

The  decree  contains  six  chapters  and  289  articles. - The  President 

has  ordered  the  erection  of  a  building  at  the  port  of  Maracaibo  for  the 
STORAGE  OF  SALT.  Rafael  S.  Cook  has  been  authorized  to  build 
this  warehouse  after  plans  and  estimates  submitted  by  him  have  been 

approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works. - A  company  has 

been  organized  in  Caracas  with  a  capital  of  .$250, 000  gold,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  make  use  of  the  vegetable  substances  of  the  Republic 
which  are  of  commercial  value  for  the  extraction  of  TANNIN. 
While  there  are  many  plants  in  Venezuela  which  contain  tannin, 
although  no  one  species  is  so  widely  distributed  or  abundant  as  the 
quebracho  or  ironwood  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  there  are  numerous 
plants,  such  as  the  dividivi,  red  mangrove  tree,  playa  grape,  and  the 
plant  known  as  “cuji,”  which  are  said  to  have  a  greater  proportion 
of  tannin  than  the  quebracho  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  According 
to  analyses  made  by  a  Venezuelan  chemist,  the  dividivi  of  that  Repub¬ 
lic  contains  on  an  average  45  per  cent  of  tannic  acid  and  the  red  man¬ 
grove,  which  is  so  plentiful  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  country,  32 
per  cent  in  the  bark  and  22  per  cent  in  the  leaves.  The  playa  grape, 
which  is  very  abundant  in  Venezuela,  is  exploited  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  quebracho  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  in  the  West  Indies 
an  extract  is  prepared  from  it  ivhich  contains  50  per  cent  of  tannin. 
In  addition  to  these  plants  there  are  many  others  in  Venezuela  the 
barks  and  fruits  of  which  contain  tannin,  said  to  be  available  in  com¬ 
mercial  quantities. - The  State  of  Sucre  is  encouraging  agricul¬ 

turists  to  engage  in  the  CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  on  a  large 
scale  by  providing  seed  for  the  first  planting.  A  good  price  is  obtained 
for  cotton  in  Venezuela,  and  the  quantity  raised  in  the  country  is 
insufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  The  State  of  Sucre  has  a  climate 

and  soil  particularly  favorable  to  the  growing  of  this  fiber. - Officers 

of  the  Fluvial  and  COASTWISE  NAVIGATION  CO.  of  Venezuela 
have  submitted  a  report  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
that  corporation  showing  that  the  net  profits  of  the  company  during 
the  second  half  of  1915  were  762,278  bolfvares.  Within  the  six 
months  referred  to  the  company  declared  six  dividends  of  1  per  cent 
each,  representing  a  value  of  360,000  bolfvares.  The  reserve  fund 
of  this  corporation  increased  during  the  period  mentioned  by  40,264 
bolfvares,  making  the  total  reserve  fund  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
196,106  bolivares.  The  president  of  the  board  of  directors  is  Bernar¬ 
dino  Mosquera,  and  the  secretary,  S.  Alvarez  Michaud. - Construc¬ 

tion  w'ork  has  been  commenced  on  the  HIGHWAY  which  is  planned 
to  be  built  from  Altagracias  to  Caracas.  The  road  from  San  Antonio 
to  Las  Adjuntas  is  also  under  construction  a«id  will  soon  be  completed 
:nd  opened  to  public  traffic. 


